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Notes. 
WHO WAS JuNIUS ? 


The following Notes are to be understood not 
as a report of all the speculations and discussions 
on this vexed subject which have from time to 
time appeared in the newspapers and magazines, 
and in Preliminary Essays and Introductions to 
the various editions of the Letters, but simply as a 
bibliographical account of the controversy. 

The first substantive work, so far as I know, 
was, — 

“ Anecdotes of Junius; 
Reply. Southampton. 
This is a mere reprint of 
prefixed to the edition of 1771, with “ Piccadilly ” 
in the title-pag®; and the writer assumes that 
Edmund Burke was the author of the Letters. 

In or about 1789 a pamphlet was published by 
Philip Thicknesse, entitled, — 

“Junius Discovered. By P. T. London: 


advocated ‘the claims 


8vo.” 


Fores.” 


in which he of Horne 
Tooke. 

I ought not, I presume, to include in this list 
the Miscellaneous Works of Hugh Boyd, 1800, al- 
though I doubt whether Boyd’s Works would have 
been either collected or published, but that Mr. 
Campbell hoped in the memoir prefixed to prove 


that Boyd was Junius, Be this as it may, about 


the same time appeared as a separate pamphlet, — | 


“ An Appendix to the Supplemental Apology for the 
Believers in the supposititious Shakspeare Papers: being 
the Documents for the opinion that Hugh Me Aulay ‘Boyd 
wrote Junius’s Letters. 
London : 


Thomas Egerton. 1800,” 


The next special publication, so far as I know, 


was not till 1807, when Dr. Girdlestone pub- | 


lished, — 


“Reasons for rejecting the presumptive evidence of 
Mr. Almon, that Mr. Hugh Boyd was the writer of Junius, 


with passages selected to prove the real author of the | 


Letters of Junius.” 


Mr. Almon’s “ presumptive evidence” was pre- 


fixed to his edition of Junius’s Letters, published 
in 1806; and the “ real author,” according to Dr. 
Girdlestone, was General Lee. I have never seen 
this pamphlet, but it was, I believe, republished, 
with addition: il facts and arguments by Dr. Gir- 
dlestone in 1813. ‘This was followed by — 

“Another Guess at Junius, and a Dialogue between 
Mr. Pitt, father and son, London: Hookham, 1809.” 
in which the claims of Chatham, as the writer, 
were enforced. 

The edition of Junius in 1812, with the private 


letters to the printer, gave new life to the contro- | 


versy, and amongst the earliest publications on 
the subject was, — 
“An Attempt to ascertain the Authors of the Letters 
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to which is prefixed the King’s | 


Anecdotes of the Author, 


By George Chalme rs, F. R.'S. S.A, | 
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published under the signature of Junius. By the Rev. 
J.B. Blakeway, M.A., F.S.A. Shrewsbury: W. Eddowes, 
1813.” 


To this “A Sequel” was published by Mr. 

| Blakeway in 1815. 
Mr. Blakeway concludes, rejoicingly, that he has 
“proved” that Horne Tooke was the writer, “an 
historical fact which will not hereafter be dis- 
| puted.” The same year produced the following : 


“ The Life of the Author of the Letters of Junius, the 
Rev. James Wilmot, D.D., &c. By his niece, Olivia 
Wilmot Serres. London: Williams. 1813.” 

“Facts tending to prove that General Lee was never 
| absent from this country, for any length of time, during 
the years 1767, 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, 1772, and that he 
| was the author of Junius. By Thomas Girdlestone, 

M.D. London: P. Martin. 1813.” 

“ An Enquiry, concerning the Author of the Letters of 
Junius; in which it is proved, by internal, as well as by 
direct and satisfactory evidence, that they were written 
by the late Right Hon. Edmund Burke. By John Roche, 
Esq. London: J. Carpenter. 1813.” 

* A Discovery of the Author of the Letters of Junius, 
founded on such evidence and illustrations as explain all 
the mysterious circumstances and apparent contradictions 
which have contributed to the concealment of this ‘ most 
important secret of our times.’ London: Taylor and 
Hessey. 1813.” 

Here “all the mysterious circumstances and 
apparent contradictions” were explained by the 
assumption that Dr. Francis was “ the author.” 
The proofs, however, were not considered con- 
clusive by the public, and the pamphlet was soon 
followed by, — 





“ An Enquiry concerning the Author of the Letters of 

Junius, with reference to the Memoirs by a celebrated 

| literary and political Character. London: John Murray. 
| 1814.” 


The intention was to show from the “ Memoirs,” 
that Glover, the author of Leonidas, was the 
writer. This was followed by, — 


“ Arguments and Facts demonstrating that the Letters 
| of Junius were written by John Lewis de Lolme, LL.D., 
Advocate. Accompanied with Memoirs of that ‘ most in- 
genious foreigner,’ &c. By Thomas Busby, Mus. Doc., 
author of a translation of Lucretius. London: Sherwood 
& Co. 1816.” 

“ Letters to a Nobleman, proving a late Prime Minister 
to have been Junius; and developing the secret motives 
which induced him to write under that and other signa- 
tures. With an Appendix, containing a celebrated case, 
published by Almon in 1768. London : Longman & Co. 
1816.” 


The “late Prime Minister” was the Duke of 
Portland. 

The “ distinguished living character ” 
next pamphlet was Sir Philip Francis : 

“ The Identity of Junius with a distinguished living 
character established. London; printed for Taylor and 
Hessey, Fleet Street. 1816.” 

To this was subsequently added : 
“ A Supplement to Junius Identified, consisting of fac- 


similes of handw riting and other illustrations. Taylor & 
| Hessey: 1817, 8vo.” 


| 


of the 
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Of this work a second edition, including the 
Supplement, was — in 1818. 

The following was by Olivia W. Serres, and 
intended to enforce her former arguments in 
favour of the claim of Dr. Wilmot: 

“Junius. Sir Philip Francis Denied! A Letter ad- 
dressed to the British Nation. London: Williams. 1817.’ 

Mr. Chalmers now brushed up his old argu- 
ments, added new facts and circumstances, until, 
as he said, they amounted to “ moral demonstra- 
tion,” and produced — 

“The Author of Junius Ascertained: from a Concate- 
nation of Circumstances, amounting to Moral Demon- 
stration. By George Chalmers, F.R.S.S.A. London: T. 
‘zerton, Whitehall “Ae 

Chis tract was re-issued in 1819, with a new 
title-page and a Postscript then first added. 

* The Author of Junius Ascertained : from direct proofs, 
and a concatenation of circumstances, amounting to moral 
A new Edition, with a postscript, evine- 

By George 
1819.” 





, 1817. 


demonstration. 
ing that Bovd wrote Junius, and not Francis. 
Chalmers, F.R.S.S.A. London: Egerton. 

A claim was next put forward in favour of Gib- 
bon the historian : 

“Junius Unmasked. 
literary character of the last century. 
1819.” 

The following I have not seen, and presume it 
was an American publication : 

“A Refutation of the Claims preferred for Sir Philip 
Francis and Mr. Gibbon to the Letters of Junius. Reed. 
1819.” 


A well-known and most eminent 
London: Wilson. 


The object of the writer of the next pamphlet | 


was to ridicule the many absurd conjectures on the 
subject of Junius, by advocating the claims of 
Suett the comedian : 

* Junius with his Vizor up! or the real author of the 
Letters published under that signature now for the 
first time unveiled, and revealed to the world. In two 
letters to my cousin in the country, from (Edipus Oronoko, 
tobacconist and snuffseller. Sherwood: 1819.” 

There was published about this time, but I 
have not seen the pamphlet 

“ Another Guess at Junius.” 

The following title-pages show the intentions of 
the several writers : 

“ The Author of Junius Discovered in the person of the 
celebrated Earl of Chesterfield. London; Longman & Co. 
1821.” 

“ A Critical Enquiry regarding the real author of the 
Letters of Junius ; proving them to have been written by 
Lord Viscount Sackville. By George Coventry. London: 
Phillips. 1825.” 

“Junius proved to be Burke ; with an outline of his 
biography. London: Longman & Co. 1826.” 


I, “The Claims of Sir Philip Francis, K.B., to the 


Authorship of Junius’s Letters disproved. II. Some En- | 


quiry into the Claims of the late Charles Lloyd, Esq., 
to the composition of them. III. Observations on the 
Conduct, Character, and Style of the Writings of the late 
Right Hon. Edmand Burke. IV. Extracts from the 
Writings of several Eminent Philologists, on the laconic 








f 
and Asiatic, the Attic and Rhodian styles of eloquence. 
By E. H. Barker, Esq., of Thetford, in Norfolk. London: 
John Bohn. 1828.” 


Mr. Barker argues in favour of the claims of 


| Charles Lloyd. 

The Americans appear, at this time, to have 
taken up the subject, and we have in rapid suc- 
cession — 

“ Junius Unmasked ; or Lord George Sackville proved 

} to be Junius. With an Appendix, showing that the au- 
thor of the Letters of Junius was also the author of ‘ The 
History of the Reign of George IIL,’ and author of ‘ The 
North Briton,’ ascribed to Mr. Wilkes. Boston: Hilliard 
& Co. 1828.” 

“Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, together with his 
valuable speeches and writings; also, containing proofs 
identifying him as the author of the celebrated Letters of 
Junius. By John A. Graham,LL.D. New York: Gould. 
1828.” 

“The Posthumous Works of Juniuse To which is pre- 
fixed an Enquiry respecting the author; also a Sketch of 
the Life of John Horne Tooke, New York: G. & C. & 
H. Carvil, 108. Broadway. 1829. 8vo.” 


As might be inferred from the title of the work, 
the writer advocates the claims of Horne Tooke. 


“The Secret meng wee of the Authorship of Junius’s 
Letters. By James Falconar, Esq.,Jun. London: Holds- 
worth & Ball. 1830,’ 

Mr. Faleonar is of opinion that the coincidences, 
and the direct evidence adduced in his pamphlet 
prove so conclusively that Daniel Wray was the 
writer, that, “he who doubts,” after reading it, 
“ would doubt though one rose from the de: id for 
his conviction.” 


“ Letters on Junius, addressed to John Pickering, Esq., 
showing that the Author of that celebrated Work was 
Earl Temple. By Isaac Newhall. Boston: Hilliard. 
1831.” 

“An Essay on Junius and his Letters; embracing a 
Sketch of the Life and Character of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, and Memoirs of certain other distinguished 
Individuals; with Reflections, &c. By Benj. Waterhouse, 
M.D. Boston: Gray & Bowen. 1831.” 

In this, and the two following, the claims of 
Chatham are advocated. 


“Junius Lord Chatham, and the ‘ Miscellaneous Let- 
ters’ proved to be Spurious. By John Swinden. London: 
Longman & Co. 1833.” 

“ Who was Junius. London: Glynn. 1837.” 


Mr. Jaques argues in favour of the claim of 
Lord G. Sackville : 

“ The History of Junius and his Works; and a Review 
of the Controversy respecting the Identity of Junius. 
With an Appendix, containing Portraits and Sketches by 
| Junius. By John Jaques. London: Bell & Wood. 1843.” 

“ The Authorship of the Letters of Junius Elucidated ; 
including a Biographical Memoir of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Isaac Barré, M.P. By John Britton, F.S.A., &e. London: 
J. R. Smith, 1848.” 

“ Some New Facts and a suggested New Theory as to 
| the Authorship of Letters of Junius. By Sir Fortunatus 
Dwarris, Knt. [Privately Printed. ] 1850.” 


In favour of Francis, 
others. 


with the assistance of 
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“ Junius and his Works, compared with the Character 
and Writings of Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chester- 
field. By William Cramp, Author of The Philosophy of 
Language. Lewes: Baxter & Son.” 

“ Junius and his Works, compared with the Character 
and Writings of Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chester- 
field. By William Cramp, &c. London: Hope & Co. 
1850.” 


A mere re-issue, I believe, of the pamphlet 
published by Baxter & Son. 


“ Fac-simile Autograph Letters of Junius, Lord Ches- 
terfield, and Mrs. C. Dayrolles. Showing that the Wife 
of Mr. Solomon Dayrolles was the Amanuensis employed 
in Copying the Letters of Junius for the Printer. With 
a Postscript to the First Essay on Junius and his Works. 
By William Cramp. London: Hope & Co. 1851.” 

“ The Ghost of Junius: or, the Authorship of the cele- 
brated ‘ Letters’ by this Anonymous Writer deduced from 
a Letter, &c., addressed, in 1775-6, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Robert Rich, Bart., &c., to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Barrington, &c. Illustrated with a Geneological Chart, 
shewing the Connexion between Sir Robert Rich and the 
ennobled Families of Grenville, Lyttelton, &c. By Francis 
Ayerst. London: Bosworth. 03.” 


1853. 

Mr. Ayerst’s 
Rich. 

So far as I know, the last work on the subject, 
in which the author endeavours to prove that the 
Letters were written by Governor Pownall, is — 
By Frederick Griffin. Boston: 
London: Triibner. 1854. Small 8vo.” 


argument is in favour of Sir R. 


“ Junius Discovered. 
Little & Co. 

That there are omissions in this list is more 
than probable; but, no doubt, your correspon- 
dents will enable you to make it perfect. 


W. W. J. 





CURIOSITIES OF DICTIONARIES : NATURAL HISTORY. 


I confess that I have a great partiality for old 
dictionaries. Amongst much information, they 
contain some amusing articles. I will, however, 
confine myself to a few examples of the state of 
natural science in their days. 

N. Bailey's Dictionary :— 

“Couinus. The humming Bird, which makes a Noise 
like a Whirl-wind, though it be no bigger than a Fly; 
it feeds on Dew, has an admirable Beauty of Feathers, a 
Scent as sweet as that of Musk or Ambergrease.” 

“ Lortor. A Bird, that being looked upon by one that 
has the Yellow Jaundice, cures the Person, and dies itself.” 

This is the Golden Oriole, woodwele, or witwal, 
lately discussed in “ N. & Q.” 

“ Nosrock. Stinking tawney jelly of a fallen Planet; 
or the nocturnal Solution of some plethoretical and 
wanton Star.” 








Those who know the real value of old d:AodAoyos, | 


will excuse him for not being in advance of 
the science of his time, 135 years ago. But 
whdt can be said of the state of knowledge in the 
principality of Wales? where, in the present cen- 
tury, articles like the following were published in 
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Lewis's Welsh-English Dictionary (Carmarthen 
fe y , 


1805): 

“ Huptewyn. An Ignis fatuus, Will with a wisp, &e 
Will with a wisp is more frequent in places unctuous, 
marshy, and abounding in reeds. They haunt burying- 
places, places of execution, and dunghills. Some that 
have been catched consist of a shining viscous matter, like 
the spawn of frogs, not hot, but only shining; so that the 
matter seems to be phosphorus, raised from putrefied 
plants or carcases.” 

“Liewrarp. A leopard. It is exceedingly swift, 
subtle, and fierce; most ferociously enraged against men, 
andef such a sweet savour, that it allures other beasts to it ; 
by which means they are caught and devoured.” 


Delpino, Spanish Dict. (1763): — 


« JEREPEMONGA. A sort of sea-snake in Brazil, which 
often lies still under the water; and whatever creature 
touches it, sticks so fast, that it can scarce be parted, on 
which the snake feeds. Sometimes it comes out, and 


coils itself on the shore; and if a man puts his hand to it, 
it sticks fast; and putting the other to get it off, that 
sticks too; then the serpent stretches itself out, and get 
ting into the sea, feeds on its prey.” 

“ Guvacnuicatit, or Cuurar ores. A wonderful bird in 
New Spain, called by the latter name by the Spaniards; 
because it is always hanging in the air, sucking the 
flowers, as the word implies, never lighting on the ground. 
The Indians say they stick their beaks into the boughs of 
trees, for several monthg in the year; where they take 
them asleep, to make of ‘them pictures, images, and other 
curiosities.” 

E. G. R. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Assuming that no lover of literature can be 
without a touch of anxiety as to the qualifications 
and character of the successor of sir Henry Ellis 
in the honourable office of Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum, I have extracted from the 
Act of the twenty-sixth year of George the second 
a short paragraph descriptive of the mode in 
which that appointment is made. 

«“ And be it enacted by the aut! rity aforesaid, ‘That 
the principal librarian, to whom the care and «ustody of 
the said general repository shall be chiefly committed, 
shall, from time to time, be nominated and appointed in 
manner following ; that is to say, The said archbishop of 
Canterbury, lord chancellor, or lord keeper, and the 
speaker of the House of Commons, or any two of them, 
shall recommend to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, 
two persons, each of whom they shall judge fit to execute 
the said office; and such of the said two | 
commended, as his Majesty, his heirs and successors, by 


rsons so re- 





writing under his or their sign manual, shall appoint, 
after he shall become bound to the said trustees by thi 
act appointed, for the due and faithful discharge of his 
office, in such penal sum not being less than one thousand 


pounds, as the said trustees, at any general meeting 
assembled, or the major part of them, shall think proper, 
shall have and hold the said office, during such time as 


| he shall behave well therein.” 


It thus appears that two qualified persons are 
to be recommended by certain officers of state, 
and that her Masegsty, aided by the advice of her 
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ministers, will have to decide between the persons 
so recommended. Despite some sinister reports, 
I cannot anticipate a result which would be a 
satire on the literary character of England, but 
shall conclude with a pertinent hint from the 
writings of one of its master-minds :— 

“Lorps AND Commons oF ENGLAND, consider what 
nation it is whereof ye are —a nation not slow and dull, 
but of a quick, ingenious and piercing spirit, acute to in- 
vent, suttle and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the 
reach of any point, the highest that human capacity can 
soar to.” — Milton. » 

Bouton Corner. 

The Terrace, Barnes. 





GEORGE WHETSTONE'’S WORKS. 


On the back of the title-page to George Whet- 
stone's Enemie to Unthryftinesse, printed by R. 
Jones in 1586, 4to., is the following very curious 
notice of the author’s productions, which, as the 
volume is excessively rare, is worth recording in 
your pages : 

“ The Printer to the Reader. 


“To the intent that the variable humors of men (which 
delight as much in chaynge as they dyffer in opinions) 
may be satisfied with the varietie of M. Whetston’s 
workes and writinge, I have, therefore, not (here) thought 
it amisse, to set downe the severall workes already printed 
and compiled, viz. — 

1. “ The Enemie to Unthryftinesse.” 
2. “ The Rocke of Regarde.” 
8. “The Honourable Reputation and Morall Virtues 
of a Souldier.” 
. “The Heptameron of Cyvill Discourses.” 
“ The Tragicall Comedie of Promos and Cassandra.” 
. “ The Lyfe and Death of M. G. Gascoyne.” 
. “ The Lyfe and Death of Sir Nycholas Bacon.” 
. “ The Lyfe and Death of the good L. Dyer.” 
9. “ The Lyfe and Death of the noble Earle of Sussex.” 

10. “A Mirrour of True Honor, shewinge the Lyfe, 

Death, and Vertues of Francis, Earle of Bedforde.” 


NI Se 


“ Bookes redy to be printed. 
11. “A Panoplie of Devices.” 
12, “The English Mirrour.” 
13. “The Image of Christian Justice.” 


Epwarp F. Riwnavtr. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


King James's Embarhation for France.— Very 
few broadsides issued to the inhabitants of London, 
informing them of the progress of King William 
in Ireland, have come down to us. The anxiety 
manifested in this metropolis was very great; and 





in the days when electric telegraphs were un- | 


known, long indeed before the birth of Thomas 
Davenport (the Vermont blacksmith, who, by his 
discovery in 1834 of the electro-magnetic rotary 
motion, paved the way for the telegraph), the 


anxiety of the public was relieved by the issue of 
placards, which contained a summary of events: 
one of these placards, announcing the departure 
of James from Ireland, after the battle of the 
Boyne, is to be found in the recently catalogued 
collection of King’s pamphlets in the British Mu- 
seum (105. f.17.). It was printed for R. Baldwin 
in the Old Bailey, 1690, and is intituled : 

“An Exact Relation of the late King James’s Em- 
barking for France, and of the Proclaiming K. William ; 
with the present Condition of Dublin, and other Places 
near that City. Ina Letter from Dublin, dated Satur- 
day, July 5, 1690.” 

“Honoured Sir,—I presume, e’re this, you have re- 
ceived the letter I sent you from our camp near the 


Boyne. Since that, you have known by other hands, 


that by one fight we have frighted and scattered our 
enemy, and were presently possessed of the strong town 
of Droghedah, and are now as quietly settled in this city ; 
yet in much better condition hen was expected. ‘They 
left stores filled with provisions of mouth and war. They 
have great stores likewise in the country, which are all 
open for our receipt. 

“Their King is run away, with the Duke of Powis, 
Tyrconnel, and some few more, towards Kingsale; their 
army all scattered in the country; so that the war seems 
now to be at an end. Galloway, Limerick, and Athlone 
are, as I hear, the only places like to stand out against 
us; and having no hopes of relief will, as it is thought, 
be easily surrendered. 

“ His Majesty, vou see, hath conquered this kingdom 
with a ‘ Veni, vidi, vici.’ It will require more of his 
trouble to settle then to conquer it. I cannot now fur- 
ther enlarge, the express waiting the motion of my pen, 
but to tell you, this day by post if possible, will send you 
a more particular account.” 


Then follows a second letter, also dated from Dublin, 
July 5, 1690: 

“ Honoured Sir,—I sent you one of this date by the 
express; and have now to add, that we have sure and 
certain advertisement sent us by an express, that the 
late King James, on Wednesday night last, embarked at 
Duncannon, a fort that commands Passage-harbour, viz., 
the harbour of Waterford ; and that he, Duke Powis, and 
Tyrconnel, and some others, are gone direct to France. 
Their army are scattered in the country, and are forced 
to turn Tories to get them a support; so that it’s believed 
our King’s work will be apply’d now rather to settle then 
to make further conquests here. His Majesty is not yet 
come to this town, but is this night encampt within two 


| miles of this city; and, as we hear, intends to be here 


tomorrow. 

“ The Protestants of Wexford hath seized that garri- 
son, and declare for K. William and Q. Mary. The 
other towns, where Protestants are, will, we expect, fol- 
low that president; of which we have already some re- 
ports, particularly Waterford and Kilkenny. 

“ We cannot learn that there is 5000 of the enemy in a 
body, nor understand that there are any of them appears 
within thirty miles of this city. What forces they lately 
had of the Germans that were Protestants are gone in to 
us. The French are gone, with three field pieces, to- 
ward Lymerick, but its thought they will be met in the 
way. Our horse are now scattering to pick up the scat- 
terers of the enemies scattered army. ’ 

“ We all believe that there will not be struck one 
stroke more in this war; and we have many reasons to 
wish and expect it; but none more important, then that 
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we hope thereby our King may return to you, as safe as 
he came to us. 

“ His active and invincible courage gave us horrid 
frights, finding that he acted in the field, rather a3 a 
couragious captain, than a great king. This success 
may, we hope, justly entitle him to the character of the 
greatest monarch in the European world. 

“ Our enemy is run in that hast, that they have left 
vaster stores than we could have imagined than they 
had, not only of war, but of provisions behind them. 

“ Not an hour but we have some news of loss to them 
and gain to us. I am under those straits of time, that I 
can neither be so full or methodical in account of persons 
and things, as I wish. I have sent you enclosed the copy 
of a prophecy, which you may put into English, having 
onely time to write it; and that 1 am 

“ Your affectionate ji iend and servant.” 
(No signature. ) 

The enclosure is — 

“A prophesie found near one hundred years since in 
Chancellor Loftus his studdy, and since this war shewed 
often to King James his ministers here.” 

Beneath the broadside is this very significant adver- 
tisement : 

“The Secret History of the Dutchess of Portsmouth. 
Giving an Account of the Intreagues of the Court during 
her Ministry. And of the Death of King Charles the 
Second. Printed for Richard Baldwin, in the Old Bailey.” 

Although these letters are not communicated 
with the compliments of the Secretary of the War 
Department, they evidently came from an oflicial 
source, and are worthy of record in “ N. & Q.” 

Wa. Durrant Cooper. 


The Escape of James IT. — Macaulay, at the 
end of his 9th chapter, vol. i., states that King 
James II. on leaving London “ repaired to Sheer- 
ness, where a hoy belonging to the Custom- House 
had been ordered to await his arrival.” When I 
was at Sheerness, in 1853, there was in the dock- 
yard there a hoy called the “ Royal Escape,” which 
was said to be the identical one in which James IT. 
escaped to France. R. R. A. 


Macaulay's “ England” and Dr. Routh. — Can 
any of your readers inform the world what has 
become of the work or pamphlet which the late 
President of Magdalen College was said to be en- 
gaged upon for some time before his death, in 
reply to several statements in the first and second 
volumes of Macaulay’s History of England ? 
Should the venerable and learned president have 
left his thoughts in too disjointed and unfinished 
a state to be fit for publication in a separate form, 
permit me to suggest to his executors that they 
would confer a benefit on the literary world by 


permitting the disjecta membra to appear in a 


“ Macaulay Number ” of “ N. & Q.” 


CERTAMEN. 
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VERSES BY THOMAS BROOKE. 


The following is taken from a black-letter ori- 
| ginal, copied by Leland from a very old roll, 
| partly manuscript, partly printed, in the Bodleian 
Library. It is attached by paste to the roll, and 

| is adduced by Leland as a proof that the art of 
printing was practised much sooner at Norwich 
than is generally imagined. 

The author of the verses was Thomas Brooke, 
Gent., being written by him just before his exe- 
cution for high treason, he being one of those that 
were engaged in the plot hatched in Norfolk in 
the year 1570 against Queen Elizabeth. 


“ Certayne Versis, writtene by Thomas Brooke, Ge ntleman, 
in the tyme of his imprysonme nt, the day before his deathe, 
who sufferyd at Norwich the 30 of August, 1570. 


« All languishing I lve, 
And death doth make me thrall 
To cares which death shall sone cut of, 
And sett me quyt of all. 


“ Yet feble flesh would faynt, 
To feale so sharpe a fyght, 
Save fayth in Christ doth comfort me, 
And sieithe such fancy quyght. 


“ For fynding forth howe frayle 
Each worldly state doth stande, 
I hould him blyst that, fearyng God, 
Is redd of such a band. 


“For he that longest lyves, 
And Nestor’s yeares doth gayne, 
Hath so much more accompte to make, 
And fyndeth lyfe but vayne. 

* What cause ys then to quayle? 
I called am before, 
To tast the joyes which Christis bloode 
Hath bowght and layde in store. 


“No, no, no greter joy ’ 
Can eny hart posses, . 
Then thorowgh the death to gayne a lyfe, 
Wyth him in blyssednes., 

“ Who sende the Queen long lyfe, 
Much joy and contries peace, 
Her councell health, hyr fryndes good lucke, 
To all ther joy es increase. 








“ Thus puttyng uppe my greaves, 
I grownde my lyfe on God, 
And thanke him with most humble hart, 
And mekelye kisse his rodde. 


“ Finis, qu xl Thomas Brooke. 


“ Seane and allowd, accordyng to the Quenes Majestyes 
Injunction, 


“GOD SAVE THE QUENI 


Paryshe Saynte Andrewe, 


1570.” 


“Imprynted at Norwich, in th 
by Anthony de Solempne. 
Henry Kensineton. 





Minor Notes. 

|  Impoverished Covers of certain Old Calf Bind- 
| ings: its Cause. —1 dare say many of your biblio- 
graphic readers are well aware of the processes 
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employed in “marbling” calf book-covers, and 
the effects produced ‘upon the leather by the acid 
stains placed there years ago, causing a corrosion 
of the leather in places, spots and streaks upon 
the surface that may be scraped into powder by 
the finger-nail. 1am a great admirer of marbled 
calf and all natural stains upon book-bindings, 
except where they destroy the surface of the 
leather. “Tree marbled” and “French dab” 
patterns, effected by iron black and Tartan brown, 
not deeply stained are durable ; those produced by 
vitriol and other burning acids ought to be avoided, 
for though beautiful at first, become in time rotten 
where touched by the destructive chemical. 

The dyeing of calf skins has almost superseded 
the binder’s stains —so familiar to the last genera- 
tion —a beautiful process that I would not abolish 
from my shelves; my Note being merely one of 
warning to the lovers of good bindings against 
the elaborate marbles effected by acids deleterious 
to leather. Luxe Lier, F.S.A, 

Regent’s Park. 


“ Winchelsea,” its Etymology.—I have never 
been satisfied with the derivations of this name, 
as given by ancient and modern historians, viz. : 

“ Wincel-angulus; Ea, mare;,a nook or bend of the 
sea coast.” 

“ Wind, chills, sea; Friget mare ventus.” 

“ Wind, chelseum ; exposed to winds.” 

“ Wind cold island,” or “Cold wind island.” 

The first syllable, Win, we find as a prefix to 
the names of several places, as Wincanton, Win- 
borne, Winchester. It is derived from the British 
gwent, white; which the Romans converted into 
venta, and the Saxons transformed into winta. 
Thus, Caer gwent, the white city, became Venta 
Belgarum ; then Winta ceaster, Winchester. The 
second syllable is probably derived from the Saxon 
word Ceosel, chysel, chesil, gravel, or shingle ; the 
transformation into chyls, or chels, being easy and 
natural enough. The third syllable is manifestly 
from the Saxon Jg, Ey, Ea, island. Thus Win- 
chysel-ea, or Win-chyls-ea, would signify “ white 
shingle island;” and might have been appro- 
priately applied by the early inhabitants to the 
piece of land consisting of sand and shingle washed 
up by the sea, and surrounded by it at high tide, 
on which the ancient town of Winchelsea was 
built ; and from thence the name was transferred 
to the town itself. W.S. 

Hastings. 


Lady Arabella Denny.— The following piece of 
information, as given in Edwards’s Cork Remem- 
brancer (p. 196.), may be worthy of.a corner in 
“3.&Q": 

“1760. The thanks of the governors of the workhouse 
of Dublin were presented to Lady Arabella Denny for 
ber unremitting attention to the foundling children, but 
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particularly for a clock lately put up at her ladyship’s 
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expense in the nursery, with the following inscription : 
‘For the benefit of infants protected by this hospital, 
Lady Arabella Denny presents this clock, to mark, that 
as the children reared by the spoon must have but a 
small. quantity of food at a time, it must be offered fre- 
quently; for which purpose this clock strikes every 
twenty minutes, at which notice all the infants that are 
not asleep must be discreetly fed.’ ” 

Anuna. 


Village Signs.— The following rhyme might, 
until recently, have been seen under the sign- 
board of the “Fox Tavern,” at Frandley [Frank- 
by?], Cheshire : 

“ Behold the Fox, near Frandley Stocks, 
Pray catch him when you can; 
For they sell here good ale and beer, 
To any honest man.” 
J. K. 

Epitaph at Kailzie.— The following quaint 
epitaph [ copied from a tombstone in the church- 
yard belonging to what was formerly the parish 
church of Kailzie, near Peebles : 

“ Gulielmus Horsburgh, 
De eodem obiit 
Edinburg Septimo 
Julii, 1711, anno 
Etat xxiv. 
“ Of four and twenty years of age here lies 

Th’ apparent chief of two old families : 
The Horsburgh of that Ilk, and Tait of Pirn, 
Lies in one person in his isle and urn ; 
A man of courage, strength, and comley feature, 
Of a good temper and obliging nature.” PD 


Monkshood. —Two cases of dogs eating this 
plant (the Aconitum napellus) have occurred 
within two years in Yarmouth, Norfolk. Now as 
it, as well as the A. lycoctonun, is also called wolfs- 
bane, and is said to have been used for destroying 
wolves, the question occurs, how was it adminis- 
tered? The dogs above-mentioned ate the green 
leaves and stems when it first appeared in the 
garden in spring. One died in convulsions in 
twenty minutes; the other's life was saved by the 
copious administration of castor oil. But both 
were pets, and might therefore eat it from a de- 
— appetite, instead of grass which, as is well 

nown, dogs eat when they require anemetic. It 
does not seem probable that wolves or other 
animals in a state of nature would commit a similar 
mistake with such a pungent and acrid plant. 
Could it have been mixed with carrion and laid 
as a bait for wolves? It may be doubted whether 
this would effectually conceal its taste, and also 
whether putrid flesh would not be an antidote to 
it, or at least diminish its virulence. 

I have read somewhere, that in our war with 
Nepal, the Nepales poisoned the wells with a 
plant called bikh — Aconitum ferox — and that its 
pernicious effects were neutralised by adding 
putrid horseflesh to the water. This result must 
be due to the same chemical process which renders 





ee 
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vegetable poisons so difficult to detect by analysis 
in post-mortem examinations too long postponed. 
Besides any information on the action of this 
vegetable poison, rendered so painfully interesting 
by the recent case at Dingwall, I would feel 
obliged for an account of its use by the Nepalese, 
or at least a reference to some easily-procured 
book where it may be found. I would also ask, 
if any person has experienc ed effects similar to 
those described by Baptist Van Helmont, as hav- 
ing resulted from “his merely tasting the napellus. 
— - Opera Omnia. Francofurt: 1682, p- 264. ¢. xii. 


The Christmas Tree. —Is not the Christmas 


tree, recently introduced from Germany, a relic | 


of the old Christmas pageants? Hall the historian 
(Chronicle, reprint, p. 517.) evidently alludes to 
something of the kind in the following passage: 

“ Agaynste the xii daye, or the day of the Epiphanie, 
at nighte, before the banket in the Hall at Richemond, 
was a pageunt devised like a mountayne glisteringe by 
night, as though it had bene all of gol le, and set with 
stones; on the top of which mountayne was a tree of golde, 
the braunches and bowes frysed with golde, spredynge on 
every side over the mountayne with roses and pomegarnettes. 
The which mountain was with vices [screws] brought up 
towards the Kynge, and out of the same came a ladye 
apparelled in cloth of golde, and the chyldren of honour, 
called the henchemen, whiche were freshly disguised, and 
danced a morice before the Kyng, and that done, re- 
entred the mountaine; and then it was drawnen backe, 
the wassail or bankit brought in, and so brake up Christ- 
mas.” 

The late Mr. A. J. Kempe in a note to The 
Loseley Manuscripts (p. 75.), says 


“We remember a German of the household of the late 


Queen Caroline, making what he termed a Christmas tree | 


for a juvenile party at that festive season. The tree was 
a branch of some evergreen fastened on a board. 
boughs bent under the weight of gilt oranges, almonds, 
&ec., and under it was a neat model of a farmhouse, sur- 
rounded by figures of animals, &c., and all due accompani- 
ments. The forming Christmas trees is, we believe, a 
common custom in Germany, evidently a remain of the 
pageants constructed at that season in ancient days.” 


The Christmas tree does not ap pe: ir to be men- 
tioned in the last edition of Brand’s P, opular An- 
tiquities, Epwarp F.. Rimpavtr. 





Queries. 


M. H. SPANG, A SCULPTOR OF THE MIDDLE 
LAST CENTURY. 

Any information and all particulars of this man 
will be acceptable to those who gherish the early 
records of native art. I find fr. Spang an ex- 
hibitor at the Society of the Artists of Great 
Britain in 1760, and in the two following years 
side by side with the mighty Roubiliac, whose 
déath in 1762 left the aforesaid Spang ‘for one 
year in the field with Carlnii, Pingo, Wilton, and 


The | 


OF THE 


| Tyler, to be followed by Rysbraeck in 1763, who 


' were their relative 


E. G. R. | 


had not “ shown” in the two preceding years. 

As Spang’s name does not reappear on the roll 
of the Royal Academy in 1769, we must conclude 
he may have “slept with his fathers” in the in- 
tervening six years. Permit me to ask if other 
traces in his career can be pointed out. Was he 
as well as Roubiliae a pupil of Cheere, and what 
ages? We know that Roubi- 
liac died 11th Jan. 1762, and it would seem that 
Spang’s light burnt out in the Exhibition of the 
succeeding year. 

From the authority of the catalogue before me 
it appears that even in this infant state of Schools 
in 1760 — 

Carlnii had — 

“ A Design for the Monument of General Wolfe.” 

M. Spang exhibited — 

1. “Cupid riding on a Dolphin, in marble.” 

2. “A Model of AZneas and Anchises, bronzed.” 

Roubiliac. — 


1. “A Marble Busto.” 
“'T'wo Models representing Painting and Sculpture, 
on a pediment.” 
3. “ A Model of Shakspeare.” 


Tyler. — 
“ Design for General Wolfe’s Monument.” 
What an interest in the fate of the hero of 
Quebec! 
1761. Spang. — 
. “Model in Wax of his present Majesty.” 


2. “An Anatomical Figure.” 
3. “ Design for a Medallion of The Taking of Canada.” 


M. Roubiliac. — 


1, “A Bust.” 
2. “A Bust of Mr. 


Mr. Wilton. — 
1. “A Bust of Roubiliac. 


~ 


Wilton.” 4 


” 


Interesting interchange of homage ! 
2. “ Bust in marble of Oliver Cromwell.” 
M. Spang.— 
1. “A Model of a Sleeping Boy (bas-relief).” 
3, * ak Child’s Head.” 
Mr. Wilton. — 
“ A Marble Bust.” 
1763. M. Rysbraeck had his famous — 
“ Model of Hercules” 


And so on, Carlnii, Rysbraeck, and Wilton, with 
no more of Roubiliac or Spang. 

Out of your many readers there will be, I hope, 
one who can enlighten and enliven your constant 
reader CuiseEL. 
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Minor Queries. 


Abp. Narcissus Marsh. — Allow me to. ask 
whether the whole or any part of Abp. Narcissus 


Marsh’s Diary (unnoticed by Mr. D’Atron) has | 


appeared in print? if so, when, and where pub- 
lished? The MS., beginning 20th December, 
1690, remains in his library, at Dublin. He was 
translated from the archbishoprick of Dublin to 
that of Armagh, 18th February, 1702, and died 
2nd November, 1713. ABHBA. 


“ Mort-Tax.” — An explanation of the words 
** mort-tax ” wanted. M. R. 
Langport, Somerset. 


Crests assumable at Pleasure. — Dallaway, in 


his Inquiries into the Origin and Progress of | 


Heraldry (p. 388.), makes the following startling 
assertion: “They (crests) are not held to be ab- 
solutely héreditable, but may be assumed.” The 
“mushrooms” of the nineteenth century appear 
to be entirely in the same mind with Mr. Dalla- 
way, and some of the inventions of their fertile (?) 
brains are exceedingly absurd and palpable to 
heraldic eyes. I should like the opinion of some 
heraldic authorities ofi this point. 
C. J. Dovatas. 
Song Wanted. —I remember, some four or five- 
and-twenty years ago, being amused at a song of 
which I recolleet only some fragments ; one verse, 
however, was as follows: 
“T am for Bonaparte, 
He is so stout, so hearty ; 
Besides, he’s the strongest party 
Pour le pauvre sans culotte.” 


Where is the song to be found ? Y. S. M. 


Dublin. 


Bibliographical Queries. —Can you oblige me 
with the names of the respective authors of the 
following works ? — 

1. “The Present State of Ireland. 
1673.” 

2. “Pou-Rou; or, an Historical and Critical Inquiry 
into the Physiology and Pathology of Parliaments. 8vo. 
Dublin. 1786.” 

8. “ Falkland’s Review of the Principal Characters of 
the Irish House of Commons. 8vo. Deblin. 1789.” 

4. “An Englishman’s Tour in Ireland in the years 


12mo. London. 


1813 and 1814. 8vo. Dublin, 1816.” 
5. “The Scientific Tourist through Ireland. 12mo. 
London, 1818.” 
Apuna. 


‘Mr. Richard Jones.—In Willis’s Price Current 
of Literature (Nos. 9, 10, and 11., in 1851, ff. 66. 
76. 83.), there are some recollections of the late 
Mr. Richard Jones, of 14. Chapel Street, Belgrave 
Square, known as “Gentleman Jones.” 

Many of your readers may have been pupils of 
Mr. Jones; and it may be remembered, that he 
had a book of collected notes and comments on 


| 
| 


| displayed ? 


| twenty-seven. 


the Book of Common Prayer of a very useful 
character, and the whole book marked and pointed 
for the correct reading and emphasis. 

Can any of your readers inform me whether 
this book is still in existence ? and if so, whether 
it could not be published for the public good ? 

May I also ask what teachers now occupy the 
position which Mr. Jones used to occupy as a 
successful teacher of elocution to the clergy and 
to members of the bar, and of the Houses of Par- 
liament ? An Oxp Puri or Mr. Rp. Jongs. 


French Protestant Refugees. — Can any of your 
correspondents inform me where, or from whom, 
in London, information is most likely to be ob- 
tained respecting any of the principal families 
among the French Protestant refugees who came 
to England after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and settled in or near London ? G. R. 


Testament in Short-hand. — Walter Wilson, in 
his Life of Defoe, vol. i. p. 10., makes the follow- 
ing statement : 

“During that part of the reign of King Charles II. 
when the nation was under strong apprehensions of a 
Popish government, and religious persons were the 
victims of Protestant persecution, it being expected that 
printed Bibles would become rare, or be locked up in an 
unknown tongue, many honest people, struck with the 
alarm, employed themselves in copying the Bible into 
shorthand, that they might not be destitute of its con- 
solations in the hour of calamity.” 

I have a shorthand MS. New Testament in 
32mo., written in double columns, and ruled with 
red ink. It is bound, but has not, nor does it 
appear to have ever had, any date, label, title- 
page, or inscription on fly-leaves of any kind. Is 
such a manuscript of common occurrence? Does 
the above account from Wilson furnish its pro- 
bable history? And where can be found any 
further account of zeal and industry similarly 
S. W. Rrx. 

Beccles, 

Constantia Grierson.— Will you permit me to 
inquire for information respecting the birth-place, 
parentage, and unmarried name of this remark- 
able Irish lady, who died in 1733 at the age of 
The only works I have seen of 
hers are her edition of the Classics, for which 
she wrote a Dedication in Latin to Lord Carteret, 
then viceroy of Ireland, and a Greek epigram to 
his son. I am informed that she married George 
Grierson, Esq., the first settler in Ireland from 
the Dumfries-shire family of Grierson. She is 
mentioned by Ballard and by Mrs. Pilkington, in 
their Memoirs, by Mrs. Barber; in Gorton’s 
Biogyaphical Dictionary, and in the London 
Monthly Review of Feb. 1753. They do not give 
her name, or any particulars of her private life, 
which are sought for, C. M. C. 

Dublin, 
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Spanish Enigma.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
furnish a translation of the accompanying enigma, 
and throw any light on its meaning and political 
or religious bearing ? 

It was written by Luis de Leon of Salamanca, 
a contemporary of Luther, whose opinions he at 
one time favoured. 

* Al propio asunto. 
“ Sentdronse 4 una mesa probre y rica 
Un sano y un enfermo y un difunto: 
Al enfermo el manjar le fue botica, 
Pagando el muerto escote todo junto ; 
Mas el que llegé sano se platica 
Que 4 sepultar llegaba el cuerpo junto: 
Decidme de este enigma lo que toca, 
Si se atreve 4 explicarlo vuestra boca.” Q.@ 

Coney of Walpole and Bassingthorpe.—I wish 
to ascertain the connexion between the families of 
Coney of Walpole in Norfolk, and Coney of Bas- 
singthorpe in Lincolnshire. In 1632, William 
Coney, te held estates at Walpole. In 1648, 
the estates of William Coney, Esq., of North Stoke 
in Lincolnshire (one of the Bassingthorpe Co- 
neys), were sequestered. Were they one and the 
same individual ? if so, my object is gained. ‘To 
save trouble, I may say that I have consulted 
Blomfield’s History of Norfolk, articles WALro.e 
and Sournacrgr; the “ Lincolnshire Visitations,” 
in Harleian MSS.; and the Cole MSS. ; 


Family of De Loges of Orlingbere, Co. North- 
ampton. —In Henry IIL.’s time, Simon de Loges 
was rated for one knight's fee of the fee of Mar- 
gery de Redvers, in Orlingbere, Harewedon and 
Holecote. By inquisition taken in the twenty- 
fourth year of Edward I., Richard de Loges, suc- 
cessor of Simon de Loges, was certified to hold 
in Orlingbury, Harewedon, and Isham, half a 
knight's fee of Ralph, the son of William de Essex. 
Upon levying the aid for the knighthood of the 
king’s son, in the twentieth year of Edward III., 
Robert de Orlyngbere and William de Loges ac- 
counted each for the fourth part of a knight's fee. 
The manor of Orlingbere was, I apprehend, the 
lands formerly in the possession of William de 
Loges. —Whalley’s Northamptonshire. 

Can any of your correspondents inform me what 
became of this family of De Loges, once so wealthy, 
and what were their armorial bearings ? ) 


Numismatic Query.— I have an ancient Portu- 
guese coin in brass, found at Braga. Obv., head of 
an ecclesiastic ; legend, “T1eN 1v LePisco.” Reyv., 
a castle of three towers; legend (the divisions a 
little doubtful), “carp spa pvine.” It is in high 
relief and about the size of an English penny. I 
should be obliged by any information of the date, 
and an interpretation of the second legend; the 
first is probably Stephen IV., Bishop of Lusitania. 

Hvueu Owen. 





Rowe's Diary. — Hawkins, in his History of 
Music, vol. v. p. 77., speaks of the MS. Diary of 
Mr. Thomas Rowe, the husband of the famous 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, and the author of some 
supplemental Lives to Plutarch. I should be 
glad to know where this MS. may be found. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtt. 


Inscription, §c., at Stukeley, Huntingdonshire. — 
Will some of your readers tell me whether the 
following inscription, of which I have a note, 
really exists at Stukeley, Huntingdonshire, in the 
words given? if so, the name of the writer cer- 
tainly deserves to be immortalised : 

“ Sacred to the Memory of the Rev. Josnua WATER- 
House B.D. nearly 40 years Fellow of Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, Chaplain to his Majesty, Rector of this Parish, 
and of Colon, near Cambridge, who was inhumanly mur - 
dered in this parsonage house about ten o’clock on the 
morning of July 8rd, 1827, aged 81:— 

“ Beneath this Tomb his Mangled body’s laid, 

Cut stabb’d and Murdered by Joshua Slade ; 

His ghastly Wounds a horrid sight to see 

And hurled at once into Eternity. 

What faults you’ve seen in him take care to shun 

And look at home, enough there’s to be done; 

Death does not always warning give 

Therefore be carefull how you live.” 

The position of the capital letters and punctua- 
tion correspond with the original. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Tradescant. — In Granger's Letters, p. 288., re- 
ference is made to James West’s MSS. about 
Tradescant. Where are they now ? 

Epwarp F. Rimsavtrt. 


First Impression. — “ This is a case of first im- 
pression.” Will any of the legal readers of “ N. 
& Q.” explain what is the meaning of the above 
expression, to be met with in the Equity Reports, 
and used both by judges and counsel? B. N.S. 


Distance between the Sun and the Earth, —I 
have observed in the Morning Advertiser of 
Feb. 26, a paragraph stating that tables and cal- 
culations have been published in Germany, which 
prove that the distance between the sun and the 
earth is constantly increasing, and attributing to 
this fact the decrease of temperature upon the 
latter. Is there any foundation for the alleged 
calculation ? B.A 


Election of Proctors in the Diocese of Oxford. 
— The citation of the clergy to the Diocesan 
Synods for the election of proctors for convo- 
cation, is to “all and singular the rectors and 
vicars whose names are underwritten.” Are 
perpetual curates included in this citation, and 
are their votes received for the election of proc- 
tors? Ishall be glad of an answer from a clergy- 
man of the diocese. WitryaM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire, 
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Bodies of the Excommunicated incapable of 
Corruption. —I had imagined the “corpus carie 
earens” to be a distinctive attribute of those who 
had died in the odour of sanctity. It was there- 
fore with much surprise to this I found Hallam, 
in his chapter on the “ Ecclesiastical Power” 
(Middle Ages, c. v1. vol. ii. p. 243., 7th edit.), 
stating that, — 

“ Their carcasses were supposed to be incapable of cor- 
ruption, which seems to have been thought a privilege 
unfit for those who had died in so irregular a manner.” 
Mr. Hallam refers to Du Cange, sub voce * imblo- 
catus,” a word explained in the octavo abridg- 
ment, alone within my reach, as derived from 
bloc, tumulus quidam altior,” because, instead of 
being laid below the surface, such bodies were 
rudely laid upon it and covered with rubbish and 
heaps of stones. A complete Du Cange would no 
doubt supply the authorities for the idea of incor- 
ruptibility ; and I should be obliged to any of 
your correspondents who would illustrate, either 
thence or from elsewhere, the peculiarity attri- 
buted in common to the outcast from the church 
and to her most favoured sons. Y. B. N. J. 


Deafness at Will. —T have a little study over a 
printing office, in which I often pass a pleasant 
hour in the pursuit of literature. The “ music of 
the presses,” and the noisy conversation of the 
“devils” beneath, however, so often distract my 
attention when I am anxious to concentrate it, 
that I do not derive the advantage of the study I 
might. It has occurred to me, that some of your 
correspondents could suggest some mechanical 
appliance or other means which might render me 
perfectly deaf at my pleasure, and vastly augment 
my comfort. Kornos. 


Groundolf Family. —Can you give me any par- 
ticulars of the Groundolf family, to which Agnes 
Groundolf, who married John Gower in 1397, 
belonged ? F. R, Daupy. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Baskervile’s Travels over England.—In the 
year 1678, Thomas Baskervile, Esq., of Sunning- 
_well, Berkshire, travelled over a great part of 
England, and drew up a MS. account of his ob- 
servations. This MS. is referred to in Granger's 
Letters, p. 264., and I should be glad to know its 
whereabouts at the present time. 
Epwarp F. Rrpautr. 
[This MS. appears to have been at one time in the 
Harleian collection, for the Earl of Oxford communicated 
to Mr. Wise a curious extract from it respecting the 
“ White Horse” on Farringdon Hill. See Francis Wise’s 
Letter to Dr. Mead, concerning some Antiquities in Berk- 
shire, 4to., 1738, p. 57. A portion of the MS., however, 
still remains in the Harleian collection, No. 4716, but not 








that part giving an account of the “White Horse.” 
It is a thin, narrow folio, containing, 1. Baskervile’s de- 


scriptions of various places, rivers, &c., in prose and 
verse, interspersed with epitaphs, &c. in the counties of 
Wilts, Oxford, and Gloucester. 2. A list of people put 
to death in the Civil Wars in and about London from 
1641 to 1662. 3. An account of bridges over the Thames, 
beginning at Cricklade in Gloucestershire, with the num- 
ber of arches in each bridge, and their dimensions, &c. 
4. Taverns in London and Westminster, and ten miles 
round London. 700 stage-coaches allowed in London, 
and the bills of mortality, 1698. 5. Remarks in and 
about Bampton Church, 1698. Gough (British Topo- 
graphy, vol. i. p. 35.), copying Wise’s notice of the MS., 
evidently thought it was still, in its complete state, in 
the Harleian library; for he tells us, that “In the Har- 
leian library is ‘A Journal of Travels over a great Part 
of England in 1677, 1678, by Thomas Baskervile, Esq., 
of Sunningwell, in Berkshire,’ a gentleman of learning 
and curiosity, especially in his younger years, known at 
Oxford by the nickname of ‘The King of Jerusalem.’ 
He died about 1705, aged upwards of ninety, as appears 
from a print of him. His father was Hannibal Basker- 
vile, of Brazen-nose College, a melancholy, retired, cha- 
ritable man, so great a cherisher of wandering beggars 
that he was several times indicted at Abingdon for har- 
bouring them.” Consult also The Life of Anthony a 
Wood, by Dr. Bliss, edit. Eccles. Hist. Society, 1848, 
pp. 86, 87. note. ] 


St..Mungo and St. Machar.—I have not the 
pleastre of being so well acquainted as I should 
like to be with St. Mungo, who is said to have 
founded the bishopric of Glasgow; or with St. 
Machar, to whom the cathedral of Aberdeen is 
dedicated. Can any one furnish me with particu- 
lars relative to these illustrious individuals, or tell 
me where to find the best account of them ? 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


[St. Mango is better known by his alias St. Kentigern, 
respecting whom there is a long account in Alban Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints, Jan. 13. See also Britannia Sancta, 
vol. i. p.34.; and Chronicles of the Ancient British Church, 
pp. 122. 125. Very little that is authentic seems to be 
known of St. Machar. An ancient Life of St. Columba 
informs us, that one of his Irish disciples, named Machar, 
received episcopal ordination, and undertook to preach 
the Gospel in the northern parts of the Pictish kingdom. 
The legend adds, that Columba admonished him to found 
his church, when tre should arrive upon the bank of a 
river, where it formed, by its windings, the figure of a 
bishop’s crosier. Obeying the injunctions of his master, 
Machar advanced northwards, preaching Christianity, 
until he found, at the mouth of the Don, the situation 
indicated by St. Columba, and finally settled there his 
Christian colony, and founded the church which, from its 
situation, was called the Church of Aberdon. “Ubi 
flumen, presulis instar baculi, intrat mare.” (Colgan, 
Trias Thau. ; Breviar. Aberdon., Nov. 12.) This Life of 
St. Columba does not give the precise era of St. Machar’s 
foundation ; but it may be conjectured to have been be- 
fore the death of his master, A.p. 597. The venerable 
Breviary of Aberdeen gives, as the ancient tradition of 
the church, that the founder of the future cathedral was 
not interred there; but, having died in France on his re- 
turn from a journey to Rome, he was buried in the church 
of St. Martin at Tours. Consult Registrum Episcopatus 
Aberdonensis, vol. i. p. X.. published by the Spalding 
Club, 1845. 
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Key and Treble: Etymology. — What is the 
derivation and definition of the word key as ap- 
plied to music? Also of treble, used to designate 
the highest clef and voice ? 


[ Treble, i.e. triple. The lowest sound in the scale was 
gam-ut bass; the next octave was gam-ut mean; the 
third was gam-ut triple or treble. 
frey of Boulogne) writes: “The humane voices sung a 
triple hie.” Some have suggested thurible as its deriva- 
tion, because the thuribilar, or child who carried the in- 
cense, bore also a smal! bell of a sharp or high tone. 
Cleff, or cleave, is clavis, key; Sax. cag. 
the cleff is to divide off and enchain the sounds within a 
certain confined compass. ‘That which locks, unlocks; 
that which closes, discloses; hence the key makes clear 
the proposed confinement or compass of the sounds. The 
part to be sung “ with a child’s voice ” was at first called 
discantus, and afterwards cantus. See Ornithoparcus, his 
Micrologus, by Dr. Dowland. } 


Tillemans the Painter. —Can any of your 
readers refer me to any book in which I can find 
an account of this artist ? BuRtrensis. 

[ There were two painters of this name, Simon Peter 
Tillemans and Peter Tillemans. Some account of the 
latter artist, which is probably the individual noticed by 
our correspondent, wi be found in Vertue’s Anecdotes of 
Painting, by Walpole and Dallaway, vol. iv. 51—53., and 
vol. v. p. 248.; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, vol. ii. 
p. 476.; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. viii. p. 682.; 
vol. ix, p. 364.; and Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 1. p. 530. } 


Sperling Street, London. — What has bedipme of 
Sperling Street, London, and where did“tt for- 
merly stand? It was in existence, I believe, as 
late as 1760, and I imagine that it was in the 
parish of St. Sepulchre. It is this latter fact that 
I chiefly desire to know. 

In default of more direct information I should 
be glad to be referred to any work throwing light 
especially upon the old names of streets. I find 
that one of the Sperling family was a director of 
the Bank of England about this time. J.P. 

[ There is a useful work of this kind entitled New Re- 
marks of London: or, a Survey of the Cities of London 
and Westminster, of Southwark, and part of Middlesex 
and Surrey; Collected by the Company of Parish Clerks. 
12mo, 1752. At the end is an alphabetical table of all 
the streets, lanes, courts, &c. A similar list is given in 
A New View of London, 2 vols., 8vo., 1708; but in 
neither of these works can we find Sperling Street. Con- 
sult also the maps in Strype’s edition of Stow’s Survey, 
edit. 1720, 2 vols., fol. ] 





Replies. 
QUEEN OF BONEMIA’S JEWELS. 
(1* S. xii. 494.) 


Since writing the Query on the above subject I 
have read with pleasure the full, though rather 
diffuse, life of the queen contained in Mrs. Everett 
Green's Lives of the Princesses of England, and 
found therein several allusions to her jewels, of 


Norsa. | 


Thus Fairefax (God- | 


The object of | 
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| which she possessed a large and valuable collec- 
| tion. 

In a letter to the States General in 1654 (vol. vi. 
p- 41.), she assured them that she had parted with 
almost all her jewels, to satisfy in some small de- 
| gree her more pressipg debts. At her death an 
inventory was taken of those that remained (Jd. 
p- 86.), and, as is natural to expect, these consisted 
mostly of family relics, which she had contrived to 
retain notwithstanding her pecuniary difficulties. 
The jewels enumerated in the testament of Co- 
lonel Conynghame, which I now subjoin, must 
have been parted with at least twenty years be- 
fore her death, which took place in 1661-2, as he 
died ‘soon after 1640. How they came into his 
hands does not appear. He may have been con- 
| fidentially intrusted with them for the purpose of 

raising money, which he may have borrowed from 
| John Ramsay, agent for the Scottish Burghs, who 
had a factory at Campvere, as he was decerned 
his executor gua creditor. About that time an 
individual of the same surname (Thomas Cuning- 
hame) held the appointment of Conservator of the 
Privileges of the Royal Burghs in Holland, and 
on the Restoration he is said “to have got the 
honour of knighthood, as a sufficient recompence 
for his good services in almost ruining his own 
family, and influencing his friends to ruin their's, 
to the irreparable loss of the factory.” I have not 
discovered to what family Sir Thomas or the co- 
lonel belonged, but it is not improbable that they 
were relatives. R. R. 

“Testament dative viij Oct., 1646, of Colonell Alext 
Conynghame, who d. 164-, given up by Jo" Ramsay, 
agent to y* borrowes onlie executor dative, decernit as 
creditor to y* s* umq" [deceased ] Colonell Alex Conyng- 
hame, &c. 

“In the first place, the said umq" Colonell Alext 
Conynghame had the goods, geir, and uy™ [others] fol- 
lowing, of the availl [value] and pryces efter specified 
perteining to him the tyme of his deceis foirsaid, viz. im- 
primis, in the hands, custodie, and keeping of Mt James 
Aikenheid, avocat, ane silver baseine [bason] and ane 
[a flourish here] Germane wark with the queen of Bohe- 
mes armes in the middle ytof [thereof ], weyand viij pund 
thrie unce sex drope wecht, estimat all to cece pundes. 
Item, an littill silver coup weyand sextene unce, and ane 
dauskene irne kest*, estimat to clx lib. Item, ane chyne 
of diamonds sett in gold enambled with black and quhyt, 
qrin [wherein ] is conteaned and sett fourscore tablet dia- 
mond and ninéscore auchtene lesser tablet diamonds, in 
ane black lethir caice, estimat all to cece lib. Stem, ano 
pair braceletts of diamonds sett with gold wt black and 
quhyt enambling q'of the ane bracelett conteines twintie 
aucht tablet diamonts sett be twa in aine piece togidder, 
and the uy* bracelet conteining twintie four in y* same 
form, in ane black lethir caice, estimat all to cc lib. 
Item, ane carcat or necklaiss, conteining sexscore peices 
orientall pearle q** [ which ] wer at the buying twelf pund 
Scotts a pearle, inde cecccce lib. Item, ane pictour box 
of gold qrin is conteaned in the on syd the king of Bo- 
heme his portrait, the cover q'of is sett with diamonts 
eftir this forme $04, conteining twa J deciphered withine 


* Danish iron chest, 
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two oo resembling two great l’res [letters], 
rick the king his name, with ane crowne upone the heid 
of the same, upone the q'* [which] cover ar conteinit 
fourtie sevine diamont tablets of severall qlities [ qualities } 
and ane blank for on diamont yt hes been lost, and with 
the queen’s pictour on the uther syde, upone the cover 
q‘of is sett ane crowne with two & [for Elizabeth] efter 


this forme 96, conteining xlvi tablets great and small, 


q™ caiss is enambled wt black and quhyt, and sume of en- 
ambling brokine upone the syde of the queens portrat ; 
ane round pictour box without pictour, conteining ane 
great diamond in the middie, nvne smaller stones nixt 
sett round about, and auchtene littill stones in the third 
circle sett round enambled with black, quhyt, and uther 
cullours, in ane red velvet box, estimat all to ccececcc lib. 
Item, ane jewell maid in faschioune of ane roise [rose] 
and crowne, with thrie pendants of gold, qtin is sett in 
the crowne thrie triangled diamonds under yame fyve 
tablet diamonds, the tape of the croune for small dia- 
monds and the rose undir the croune conteining aucht 
triangle diamonds with ane littill on the middill and ilk 
[each] pendant haveing ane triangled d amond_ enam- 
bled all in the back with quhyt wt quhyt [sic] amell 
fenamel] in an crimsone velvit caiss, estim: t all to 
ceeece lib. Item, ane uther littill jewel in forme of ane 
rose, conteining ane tablet diamond in the middle and 
sevine tablet diamonds round about the same, with ane 
littill diamond upone the top ytof, and ane great pearle 
hanging at it flat on the baksyde, estimat to ce lib. 
Item, ane lock of the queen of Bohemes her hair of thrie 
plett, with ane eye at the top yof, quhairin ar sett on 


everie syd ane diamont fassit-cutt*, wt ane crowne of 


gold upone the same enambled with black and quhyt 
estimat all to c lib. 
ane heart, with ane tablit diamond stone in the middle 
with nyne lesser tablits round, enambled with black in 
the bak, estimat toc lib. Item, twa eare pendants, qrin 
ar sett in ilk ane fyftene littill tablit diamonts with ane 
peare pearlet at the end of eache pendant, qlk pendant is 
made in forme of ane peir of boset oppine cutt work §, 
estimat to¢ lib. Item, twa uther eir pendants, each on 
of yame ane croune of gold with sevine littill diamont 
stones; under the s* croune ane tablit diamont sett 
upone ane blak heart of gold; on the bak of the s¢ heart, 
ane quaver wt twa arrowes into it, qlk quaver hes twa 
arrowes into it [sie], and twa tablit diamonts and fyve 
littill pendants, ilk ane haveing ane littill diamond, esti- 
mat toc lib. Item, ane cupid of gold enamblit, wt ane 
heart hanging at his foot, q'upone is sett ane tablit dia- 
mond crast with ane arrow, qlk hes ane spark of diamond 
at ilk end, under the heart ane littill pendant rubie, w'in 
on the bak syde thes words (willing he woundit), estimat 
to xx lib. Item, ane cross of diamonts sett wt sevine 
littill diamonts with ane peire pearle at the end yof, en- 
ambled in the bak wt black enambling, estimat to ¢ lib. 
Item, a 
tene tablit stones wt ane round pearle, hiaging [h: inging} 
at the end of the croce was on emerald stone, “and is en- 
amblit with black and quhyt on the back syd, estimat to 
fourtie pundes. Item, ane bracelett, conteining aucht 
— of enambled gold with quhyt cullour, each peice 

naveing upone the tope y*of twa rubie stones, four of the 
s* peices haveing the rubie stones four squarit, and the 
uther four haveing the stones in formes of hearts, and on 
of the s** aucht peices, the gold q'of is brokine in the on 
syde, and betwixt everie twa stones y" is sex littill round 
ana estimat all to xx lib. 


Item, ane littill pendant in forme of 





* i.e. cut in little faces. 


t Pearl in form of a pear. 
t Boss, hollow, 


§ Open cut work, 
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ing sex great ovill emantis* stones faussit-cut on both 


| syds, sett in gold, enamblit blak and quhyt, with sex 


| bak with greine and blew, estimat to c marks. 





ane uther croce sett with emeralds, conteining four- | 


Item, ane bracelet contein- 


turkie [or turquoise] stones, estimat all to xvi lib. Item, 
ane border or heid lace of the lenth of ane quarter of ane 
elne, conteining thretteine ross, in the middle of everie 
ross ane pearle of the greatnes of ane flanders pie ¢, with 
sex littill diamonts sett in gold about everie pearle, qlk 
ross is formed eftir this faschione [a rude representation 
here }, estimat to xx lib. Item, aye balsome box of gold 
enamblit with severall cullours, conteining fyve severall 
boxes, qlk haill box is of twa inches long wt ane greip 
[clasp] upone the end y'of, estimat to xx lib. Item, ane 
pictour box of gold enamblit wt grein, qtin is conteinit 
her husbands portrat, estimat to xx lib. Item, ane cupid 
of gold, holding ane ancor in his hand, twa arrowis on 
the uther, and under his foot on the bak syd is gravine 
thais words (vanitie, &c.t), estimat to xx lib. Item, ane 
watche plaittit with gold round faschioned and enamblit 
with all cullours, and on the bak y'of ane ross, estimat to 
Ix lib. Item, ane mortheid [ Death’s head] of the qlitie 
of ane littill buttoune, with twa deid bnes [bones] with 
ane lok of quhyt hair, estimate to x lib. Item, fyve peice 
of gold, each on of the wecht of ane portingall dowcat 
cunzeat [coine dd] be the King of Swaden at the battell of 
Leipsick, sevint Sept", 1631, estimat to eclxvi lib. xiij fs 
iiijd. Item, ane ring with ane triangle diamond sett in 
heart, with ane tablet diamont about. it sett in ane eye 
with thrie littill sparks of diamonds in the ends of the heid 
of thrie arrowes with ane arrow crosing the heart, at each 
end y'of ane spark of ane diantond, with this ressoune 
[motto] ingraven (Mainie in the eye but on in the 
heart), estimat to xl lib. Item, ane ring, fyve littill 
tablet diamonds in forme] of ane croce, enamblit on the 
Item, ane 
tt with ane littill diamond stone, enamblit w'in 


ring 
with%ine mortheid with this word (my cuire), estimat to 
xx lib. Item, ane small gold cheinzia [chain], weyand 


ane unce twelf drope wecht, estimat to lvilib. Item, twa 
uther gold cheinzias with black enambling, both weyand 
sex unces thrie drope, estimat to cc lib. 

“Suma of the inv' [inventor] v aj [or m, thousand] 
celyj lib. vif. 8d. 

“Na divisione. 

“George Abernethie, 
cautioner [surety ].” 

(Recorded in the Testament Register of the Commissary 
Court of Edinburgh.) 


wryter in Edt [Edinburgh] 





THE TWO-HEADED EAGLE. 
(2™ §. i, 73. 138.) 


The two-headed eagle, about which Presro- 
NIENSIS inquires, is borne as an armorial ensign 
by the empires of Russia and Austria. The king- 
dom of Prussia bears a single-headed displayed 
eagle, probably derived from the ancient bearings 
of the dukedom of Prussia, which the Marcgraves 
of Brandenburgh held under the crown of Poland 
until 1658, and from that time in full sovereignty. 
The ensign of Brandenburgh was a similar eagle, 
but the tinctures were different. The double- 
headed eagle is believed to indicate the two-fold 
Roman empire, that of the West and that of the 


°F robably diamonds. 
+ What does a Flanders pie mean? 


t Probably the commencement of “ Vanity of vanities.” 





—— 
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East. It is well known that the Romans, under | fourth voice. Field-Marshal the Duke of Berwick, in 


the consuls and under the emperors, bore the eagle 
as their chief military standard. ‘The old Persians 
had used it in the same manner; and the first 
Emperor Napoleon, in’ modern times, adopted it 
for the great French empire which his conquests 
had established. 

The double-headed figure probably originated 
at Constantinople, from which it may have become 
known to Western Europe at the period of the 
Crusades. At least we do not find it used by the 
German emperor before the close of the twelfth 
century, when it was used by Henry VI. From 
the Germanic empire, it passed to the Austrian, 
which is in some sort its successor. 


The first of 


the Moscovite Czars who assumed it, was Ivan | 


Basilovitz in the sixteenth century, to indicate at 
once his descent from a princess of the imperial 
family of the Palewologi (“N. & Q.,” 1% S. xi. 
312.), and his pretensions to be successor of the 
eastern emperor. Subsequent Moscovite dynas- 
ties continued to bear the same ensign, and by 
alternate force and intrigue have made consider- 
able progress towards realising this claim to the 
throne of Byzantium. 

Prestoniensis would have been spared a por- 
tion of his reflections, had he observed that the 
eagle displayed was also the ensign of Poland, on 
whose shield it was borne quartered with the 
bearings of Lithuania; the paternal arms of the 
king occupying an inescutcheon at the intersec- 
tion of the lines of quartering. 

Much of the history of Europe is expressed in 
its heraldry, of which an accurate and compen- 
dious explanation is still a desideratum to students. 

ARTERUS. 

Dublin, January 29, 1856. 





This subject has for some time interested me. 
Will your correspondent Ceyrer supply the au- 
thority for his statement, that such an eagle “ was 


the ensign of the ancient kings of Persia and of 


Babylon ?” W.S. W. 





ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 
(1* S. xii. 455.) 
Ceyrrep has stated that “the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem does not now exist in this country.” 


Whether this assertion be correct or not, some of 


your correspondents can decide. I have seen a 
small pamphlet in which Sir H. Dymoke is re- 
— to be the Lieutenant Turcopolier of the 

angue of England. In the list of knight com- 
manders appears the name of the Right Hon. Sir 
L. Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor of England. It is 
also stated in the pamphlet that, — 

“In 1660, at the assembly for the election of a Grand 
Master, the Knights of the Langue of England had a 


1682, received at Malta the cross from the hands of the 
Grand Master, with the title of Grand Prior of England; 
and in 1703 the Grand Prior of England went to Rome in 
quality of Ambassador Extraordinary.” 

And at p. 10, is the following information : 

“ Various steps have been taken for resuscitating the 

Order in its several original branches; and in the reign 
of William IV., who was himself a knight, the Langue of 
England was formally revived under commissionary 
powers derived from General Chapters of the Order, law- 
fully constituted under the bulls of the Sovereign Council. 
The proceedings in this matter, which commenced in 
1826, were finally consummated on the 24th of March, 
1834, by the Grand Prior, the late Sir Robert Peat, 
having openly qualified himself for office, in the Court of 
King’s Bench, before the Lord Chief Justice Denman, 
under the royal letters patent incorporating the Langue 
of England, which are for ever binding upon the crown, 
its heirs, and successors.” 
There is given a copy of the letters patent of the 
4th and 5th Phil. et Mar., incorporating the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and at the 
end of the pamphlet are these words : 

“The above royal letters patent bear date at Green- 
wich, on the 2nd day of April, 1557, being the fourth and 
fifth years of the reign of King Philip and Queen Mary; 
since which time the Corporation, having had in the 
Order an unfailing succession, has never become extinct.” 

I have also seen a document purporting to ap- 
point an English gentleman a knight of justice of 
the Order. It is affirmed therein that he was 
elected by the members of the Order representing 
the English nation, having had the necessary 
powers conferred by the Baillies, &c., comprising 
the Languages of Provence, Auvergne, France, 
and Spain, being a majority of the eight lan- 
guages of the Order constituted, &c., and pur- 
suant to the authority of the lieutenant of the 
Grand Master, and the sovereign decision of the 
Grand and Sacred Council residing at the Chef 
Lieu of Catania, in the Island of Sicily, bearing 
date the 10th day of August, 18)4. What were 
“the necessary powers” alluded to in the docu- 
ment, constituting the English gentleman a knight 
of the Order; and where the official record issued 
by the authorities at Catania in 1814 is to be 
found, are questions of some interest. Perhaps 
some of your readers will enlighten us as to 
whether the Order really has been re-established 
by the authority of the foreign branches. Z. 





GALILEE. 
(2™ S. i. 131.) 


With great deference I venture to put forth a 
conjecture of my own, in addition, and in oppo- 
sition, to those which Cerrer has brought for- 
ward in his very interesting note on this vexed 
question. From the authorities quoted by Ceyrer 
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it appears that, at Ely and Lincoln, where the 
galilee takes the form of a porch, it was in the 
one place occupied by those unhappy persons who 
were looked upon as little better than heathens ; 
and in the other place was reserved for public 
penitents, corpses waiting for interment, and 
women visiting their monkish relatives. At 
Durham, as we know, the galilee takes the shape 
of a large chapel (50 by 78 feet, Raine*), and 
in style is a wonderfully beautiful specimen of 
the Alhambresque-Norman (if I may be allowed 
to coin a word); and it was reserved for that 
sex which the patron saint of the cathedral held 
in such horror, and whose members were so rigo- 
rously punished if they presumed to trespass, even 
in male disguise, over the boundary-cross of blue 
marble. From this it is clear that the galilee 
porch or chapel was always considered as “ some- 
what less sacred than the other portions of the 
sacred edifice.” (Bloxam.) Comparatively speak- 
ing it was “ looked down upon ;” it was the despised 
portion of the sacred building ; it was at the far- 
thest distance (either literally or figuratively) 
from the altar or holy place. And this is the 
reason why, as it seems to me, this porch or 


chapel was called “the galilee,” that is to say, | 


“the despised place.” 

For what was the geographical Galilee but the 
despised place ? Not only locally, but figuratively, 
it was considered to be “ far off” from “the holy 
city.” We know how little worthy of honour the 
Jews esteemed it (John vii. 52.), and how the 
early Christians were called “Galileans” as 
term of reproach, and how Julian made a law 
that they should always thus be called. The very 


fact that Galilee was made the scene of the | 


greatest part of our Saviour’s sojourn upon earth, 
— that by men of Galilee was He received (John 


iv. 45.), and to them displayed His epiphany of | 


miracles; that His word “began from Galilee” 
(Acts x. 37.), afid that He was accounted os a 


Galilean by Pilate, who transferred Him for trial | 


to the Galilean Herod Antipas ; that His apostles 
were Galilean fishermen, and that the chief part 
of His followers lived there ; insomuch that, after 


His resurrection, He was seen there by “above | 
five hundred brethren at once” (1 Cor. xv. 6.) ; | 


while, a week after this, the disciples at Jerusalem 
could only number one hundred and twenty 


* Mr. Raine is justly severe on Wyatt the architect, 
who, among other heathenisms, proposed to pull down the 
galilee to make room for a carriage-road to the western 
entrance and to the cathedral! Dean Cornwallis was 
barely in time to prevent this act of Vandalism from being 
consummated; for Mr. Raine tells us that “on his arrival 
in Durham in the summer of that year (1796), to keep 
his annual residence, he found the galilee actually stripped 
of its lead, that the demolition of its walls might be com- 
menced.” But these were “the good old days, when 
George the Third was king.” 


a | 


(Acts i. 15.): all these facts must have still 
further tended to mark out Galilee as a place’to 
be despised by the inhabitants of “the Holy 
City.” (Is. xlviii. 2.) As “the Galilean” meant 
“the despised person,” so “the galilee” (as I 
conjecture) means “ the despised place,” farthest 
off, both literally and figuratively, from “ the holy 
place.” 

With regard to the galilee being partially, or 
wholly, reserved for females, we may note the 
following points that seem to bear upon the con- 
nection between “ the Galilee” and women, She 
| who was “ blessed among women” was a Galilean, 
and passed the greater part of her life in Galilee. 
At the miracle in Cana of Galilee she was there ; 
and, as it would seem, was either akin to one of 
the parties, or was on terms of friendly intimacy 
with them, or she would not, as we may suppose, 
have spoken to the servants on the want of wine. 
| It was “ women from Galilee” who watched and 
| wept by the cross of Christ, and found their way 

to His tomb. From the first to the last in His 
| life upon earth we find the women of Galilee ; 

and thus a peculiar relationship might have been 
| suffered to spring up between “women” and 
“‘ valilee,” which, taken in conjunction with “ the 
galilee,” meaning “the despised place,” might, in 
those dark ages, and in those exclusive Cuth- 
bertian churches, where women are regarded as 
unfit persons to approach the holiest places, have 
led to “ the galilee " being set apart as the peculiar 
| place for the women. 
Having had occasion to refer to the miracle at 
| Cana in Galilee, I will here take the opportunity 
to notice (what appears to be) an error in Mr. 
Trench’s most valuable Notes on the Miracles. 
At p. 98. (2nd ed.) he says: 

“The presence at that feast of Himself and His dis- 
ciples, who were just arrived from a journey, and whose 
presence might therefore have been in some degree unlooked 
| for, may have increased beyond previous calculation the 
number of the guests; and so, the provision made for 
their entertainment may have proved insufficient.” 





' It seems doubtful whether, in the words that I 
have italicised, Mr. Trench refers to our Lord and 
His disciples, or to the disciples only ; but how- 
ever this may be, we are expressly told by St. 
John (ii. 2.) that “ both Jesus was called (i.e. in- 
vited) and His disciples to the marriage.” The 
disciples were probably either five in number, or 
(as Mr. Trench would seem to think from the 
foot-note at p. 96.) only éwo, Philip and Nathanael. 
But, how would the unexpected arrival of even 
siz uninvited persons “have increased beyond 
previous calculation the number of the guests,” 
and made the provision for their entertainment 
insufficient, when, according to the custom’ at 
Jewish marriages, a supply of wine must have 
been prepared sufficient to last the ordinary guests 
through the seven or cight days to which the 
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Would not 


marriage festivities were prolonged ? 


the failure of the wine be owing to the crowd of 


people who, doubtless, had followed Him to hear 
His words, and who would thus “ increase, be- 
yond previous calculation, the number of the 
guests?” Thus, this miracle would not only 
confirm the faith of the new disciples (John ii. 
11.), but would create this crowd of followers 
into believers on Him who “ beautified and adorned 
with His presence,” and first miracle that He 
wrought, the marriage-feast at the house of a 
poor relative or friend. It seems to me that 
when Mr. Trench represents our Blessed Lord 
and His disciples as coming accidentally, as it 
were, to the wedding, he robs this part of the 
narrative of much of its furce. Our Lord’s ac- 
ceptance of the invitation to the marriage-feast on 
His own part, and on that of His disciples, would 
seem to show something further than His sanction 
to the institution of marriage, viz. that He came 
to sanctify all life — its times of joy, as well as its 
times of sorrow ; that He thereby “ shewed that 
His religion was not morose and unsocial ; that 
He discountenanced by His example that course 
of rigid abstinence and mortification by which 
some, who would be thought His most perfect 
disciples, have disgraced His gospel" (Abp. New- 
come) ; — and “ that He should not be as another 
Baptist, and withdraw Himself from the common 
paths of men, a solitary teacher in the desert; but 
that His should be at once a harder and a higher 
task, to mingle with and purify the common life 
of men, to witness for and bring out the glory 
which was hidden in its every relation.” (7'racts 
for Christian Seasons.) Curusert Bepe. 





PAUL JONES. 


Two of your correspondents eall the celebrated 
Paul Jones a pirate. One Servrens (2™ S. i. 55.), 
and another under the signature of ¥. (2"'S. i.74.). 
I am not going to attempt the defence of Paul 
Jones's character ; but to do a simple act of jus- 
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tice, in denying his being a pirate in any sense of 


the word. 


Paul Jones, though a native of Great Britain, | 
went to reside in what were then called our Ame- | 
rican plantations, very early in life, when quite a | 


boy ; and that country was to him, as to tens of 
thousands of others, his adopted country. When 
the dispute between the mother country and her 
colonies arose, some of the colonists took the part 
of their adopted country, and some of the parent 
state. Those on the British side called the oppo- 
site ones rebels ; but did not venture to treat them 


as such when taken prisoners, by hanging them. | 


Now Paul Jones was a commissioned officer in 
the newly formed government of the United 
States. 


He never sailed an hour without a com- | 
| 
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mission; and had he been taken prisoner, his 
commission would have protected him from the 
pirate’s doom. Had death, after surrender, been 
his fate, the Americans, and their allies the French, 
would probably have retaliated, and hung all our 
officers fallen into their hands. By the acknow- 
ledged law of nations, Jones was safe under his 
commission; a much more honourable document 
than a letter of marque. 

It is true that Jones had under him men who 
were something like the modern American flibus- 
tiers, and whom he could not control, as is proved 
when they landed at the Earl of Selkirk’s ; but 
the history of that transaction, and a letter of 
Jones’s (which I have read) to Lady Selkirk, 
shows his vexation, and his own chivalrous turn 
of mind. As far as I can recollect of this history, 
as much of the plate as Jones could collect was 
rcturned with the letter. Besides the history of 
his life in two volumes, which I read some years 
ago, the novelists have done Jones justice in 
this instance, especially as to his more than dis- 
approval, his abhorrence of the crime of his fol- 
lowers. 

Paul Jones was afterwards in the service of the 
French crown; and received knighthood and an 
order, the name of which I have forgotten. Then 
he was in the service of Russia, and received into 
the Order of Knights pf St. Anne. Undoubtedly 
(however people mayMiffer as to the general cha- 
racter of Paul Jones), he was a rear-admiral in 
the United States service, and was Sir John Paul 
Jones, Knt., of the two Orders alluded to. And 
if bravery alone is considered, he well deserved 
his honours; and if Capt. Pearson was knighted 
by George III. for fighting the celebrated hero, 
which he did to the delight of his brave adver- 
sary, we have no reason to be ashamed of Jones 
as a native of Britain. Pirate he was not. And 
his taking the part of his adopted country was 
natural; and what thousands so situated did, but 
whether right or wrong, will ever be an open 
question. Gervas K. Hortmes. 

Budleigh Salterton. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Helioplastic, and Photography on Lithographic Stone. — 
M. Becquerel has communicated to the French Academy 
of Sciences two processes, called by their inventor, M. 
Poitevin, Helioplastic and Photography on Lithographic 
Stone. 

The first of these is based on the property possessed by 
gelatine, which has been dried and impregnated with a 
chromate or bichromate, and submitted to the action of 
light, of ceasing to swell when immersed in water, whilst 
if it has not undergone that action, it increases to about 
six times its bulk. 

M. Poitevin spreads a uniform coating of a solution of 
gelatine upon a smooth surface, such as glass; allows it 
to dry, and then plunges it into a solution of bichromate 
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of potash ; dries it again, and exposes it to the light, with | Cromwell (2™ S. i. 162.) —It is many years 


either a print or a positive or negative photograph over | 


it, or else he places it in the camera. It is then im- 
mersed in water, all those parts which the light has not 
touched rise up in relief, whilst those on which it has 
acted form hollows. From this a cast in metal can be 
obtained by first taking a mould in plaster of Paris; or it 
can be reproduced in metal by means of the electrotype. 

By this means negatives furnish metal plates in relief, 
from which impressions can be printed like woodcuts; 
while positives give plates in which the design is sunk in, 
and from which copies can be printed as from engraved 
copper-plates. 

By using a coating of gelatine of some thickness, and 
impressing it by means of a photographic picture, a por- 
trait for example, a surface in relief like a medal may be 
obtained. 

The second process of M. Poitevin consists in applying 
one or two coatings of albumen, gelatine, or gum arabic, 
mixed with en equal quantity of a saturated solution 
of bichromate of potash, to the surface of a lithographic 
stone ; and after drying, impressing it by the light passing 
through the design to be reproduced; on applying the 
lithographic ink by means of a dibber or roller, it is ab- 
sorbed by the stone, only in those parts where the light 
has impinged. 


Replies ta Miinar Queries. 


Robinson's “ Annotations on the New Testament” 
(2™ S. i. 150.) —It may perhaps interest your 
correspondent Mr. Maror,yto know, that the 
Annotations on the New Tedlament, by Matthew 
Robinson, was formerly in the possession of 


the Rev. N. J. Hollingsworth, rector of Boldon. | 


It was purchased at the sale of his library by Mr. 

Charnley, bookseller, in this town. ‘There were 

only the two volumes on the New Testament. 
Wa. Dopp. 


Newcastle. 


Gainsborough the Artist (1" S. xii. 347.) —I be- 
lieve Fulcher the bookséller, at Sudbury, is adver- 
tising for materials for a life of Gainsborough. I 
happen to possess a small pamphlet professing to 
be A Sketch of the Life and Paintings of Thomas 
Gainsborough, Esq., by Philip Thicknesse, 1788. 
I do not know whether there is any value attached 
to it, either for its rarity, or for the fidelity of 
the facts it relates, but it appears to me to contain 


many curious particulars respecting that eminent | 


artist and his family, and if Mr. Fulcher should 


deem it of any use to him it is quite at his service. | 


Philip Thicknesse (or Governor Thicknesse | 
think he .was called) was a general in the army, 
and was father to the George Lord Audley, having 
married Lady Elizabeth Tuchet. 
a very splenetic vein, but speaks generally in the 
highest terms of Gainsborough. He assumes the 
distinction of being his first patron, having, while 
Governor of Landguard Fort, by accident dis- 
covered his merit as an artist, and was thereby 
induced to bring him forth from his obscurity. 


PD 


He writes in | 


since I read the Life of Mr. Cleveland, natural 
Son of Oliver Cromwell, written by himself, which, 
from the extraordinary nature of the adventures 
related in it, I have always considered as a fic- 
titious narrative. I possess a copy of it in French, 
printed at Utrecht in 1741, in 6 vols. 12mo: It 
professes to be translated from the English, and 
to be a new edition. It has a long preface, which 
labours to reconcile the improbabilities of the 
work with the truth of history. J. Mn. 


“ Veni Creator Spiritus” (2™ 8. i. 148.) —I 
fear the claim of Stephen Langton to the author- 
ship of this glorious hymn cannot be admitted, 
though so positively asserted by B. H. Cowper, 
on a new authority. It is unhesitatingly attri- 
buted to St. Ambrose by Gavantus, Merati, and 
others. Some have supposed Rabanus Maurus to 
be the author, because it is found among his 
writings, and in none earlier; but he lived in the 
middle of the ninth century, and of course the 
fact of the Veni Creator being found in his works 

| is fatal to the claim of Stephen Langton of the 
thirteenth century. F.C. H. 


Bechet Pedigree (1* S. x. 486.3; xii. 146.) — 
The following descent of the archbishop, which I 
extract from Westcote’s Pedigrees of Devonshire 
Families, may interest your correspondents G. and 
L.M.M. It begins with Garlois, Duke of Corn- 
wall, and the fair Igerne, the mother of King 
| Arthur; but as the whole of it would probably be 
too much for your columns, I commence with 
Edgar, Lord of Liskeard, who married Maud, 
daughter of Allard Becket, and by her had Wil- 
liam, Lord of Liskeard, who withstood the Con- 
queror a long time; but in fine, seeing force 
would not prevail, he privately changed both his 
name and arms, and took those of his mother, 
which were arg. three sea crows, sa. membred gu. 
He had issue Edmund, the father of Gilbert 
Becket, who married Maud, daughter of the Earl 
of Chylye, and had issue (besides others) Thomas 
Becket, made Archbishop and Lord Chancellor 
by King Henry II. J. T—t. 


Etymology (2™ 8. i. 73. 122.) —E. C. H. says 
that erysipelas is derived “ from épvOpds and wéAAa, 
the root of the Latin pedis.” But in this E. C. H. 
| confounds together épv@péreAas and épvaimedas, the 
| former being a word of very doubtful authority, 
and the latter of the very highest, having been 
used by Hippocrates. E. C. H. moreover sup- 
plies a new word to the Greek language, for which 
[ cannot discover any other authority than his 
own. There is, it is true, the word rédAa in Athe- 
neeus, and weAAls in Nicander, but they signify not 
| a skin but a milk-pail, and do not at all support 

E. C. H.’s etymolog 
Henry Stephens 


had indeed, among the medi- 
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cal terms which he selected from the Onomasticon 
of Julius Pollux, which he gave at the end of his 
Dictionarium Medicum (Paris), 1564, p. 583. in- 
cluded épv@pdéredas, but subsequently the learned 
Jungerman, on the authority of the Palatine MS., 
rejected that word, and in its place gave épvai- 
wedas, “ quod MS. clare hic habet,” says he; and 
this emendation was approved and adopted by 
Lederlin and Hemsterhuis, the successive editors 
of the valuable edition of Pollux published at 
Amsterdam in 1706. 

The true etymology of erysipelas is probably 
that given in the Etymologicum Magnum (quoted 
by Scapula, in réAas), rapa 7d "EPTES@AI 7d aiua én) 
7) TIEAAS. x. 7. A. With this agrees what the 
learned author of the Lexicon Medicum Etymolo- 


gicum, Paris, 1693, gives under Erysipelas, which | 


he deduces rightly from gpiw, traho, and 7éAas, 

prope: “quod sit tumor & bile et sanguine fer- 

vidiori se in vicinas partes diffundens.” The er- 

ratic character of this form of inflammation is 

continually obvious. ARTERUS. 
Dublin. 


Etymology of “ Theodolite,” §&c. (2 S. i. 73.) — 

1. Erysipelas.—Greek, épvainedas ; from épv@pds, 
red, and wéAAa, skin, The change from épv@p— into 
épve— is also observable in the word épvai€n, the 
red blight, robigo, or mildew ; and in the Italian 
rosso, from the same root. 

2. Theodolite. — Greek, 3a, a prospect, and 
SyAdw, to make visible. I remember the etymo- 
logy of this word was set me as a poser on the 
Great Western, at the time of the railway mania 
in 1846, when the instrument was brought more 
prominently before the public than at present. 
It is an ill-compounded word, and its proper form 
would appear to be theadelote ; all of whom I after- 
wards made the inquiry, if they did not stick in 
the former half of the word, were sure to be laid 
fast in the 3éd0s of the latter. At length I hit ac- 
cidentally on the above, which I think must be the 
true derivation. 

3. Caucus, — This Yankeeism has already been 
discussed in “N. & Q.” (1* S. xi. 28.) See also 
Trench On the Study of Words, p. 138. 

E. S. Taytor. 

Heaven in the sense of Canopy (2" S. i. 133.)— 
The question of B. S. Kennepy is a curious one, 
and I myself have sought in vain for such another 
instance as that which he gives. Some time since 
I “made a note” upon the subject, in which I 
collected a number of analogical expressions. 

Heaven. There can be no doubt that our word 
ceiling is from the Latin calum, through the 
French ciel. The French has “ciel de lit,” and 


“ ciel d’autel,” in both of which cases it may be | 


well rendered canopy. The Italian has sopraccielo 
for the “ciel de lit” of the French, and with these 


| houses since you eat last: 





The last-named language has also “cielo del 
coche” for the top of a coach, and, what ‘is still 
more singular, “ cielo de la boeca” for the roof 
of the mouth. Your correspondent refers to the 
like use of the German himmel, and he might 
have added the Dutch and the Danish. In the 
same way, in Greek we have ovpayds and ovpavicxos, 
both of which are used of the roof of the mouth, 
for the covering of a tent, ceiling, &c. Still, 
again, we have an analogous idiom in Latin, ce- 
lum for ceiling, and calum capitis for the top of 
the skull. If we go further abroad we shall find, 
Rabb., M>p""nv’, “ the roof of a cottage,” literally 
the heaven of a cottage. And, lastly, in the Syriac 
we have “ heaven of the palate,” for “roof of the 
mouth,” and “ heaven of a house,” for its “ roof.” 

So far I can go, others may go further; but this 
will suffice to show the extent to which a remark- 
able idiom may travel. If Cowley’s use of the 
word “ heaven” was an innovation, it was much 
like that of children, who are prone to call the 
expanse above us “the ceiling.” The poet has 
not violated the etymology of the word=that 


which is above us. B. H. C. 


Ancient Origin of Phrases now in vulgar Use 
(2 S. i. 44.) — To this list may be added, “to 
keep a corner of the stomach.” In the Curculio of 
Plautus, Act III. Sc. B, the Parasite says, — 

“ Edepol, nz ego heic me intus explevi _— 
Et quidem reliqui in ventre celle uni locum, 
Ubi reliquiarum reliquias reconderem.” 

I find the phrase in Swift's Polite Conversation, 
coupled with another, of which I ask an explan« 
ation : 

“Lady Smart. Poh! Sir John; you have seen nine 
come, you have kept a corner 
of your stomach for a bit of venjson-pasty.” 


As if the saying were peculiarly appropriate to a 
venison-pasty, we find it again so applied in Gold- 
smith’s Haunch of Venison : 
“. . . . « « He'll come round in a trice; 
He’s keeping a corner for something that’s nice 
There’s a pasty.” 
F. 
Banns called on Holidays (2™ §. i. 78.) — As- 
suming your remarks at p. 34., and those cited at 
p. 142. from the Bishop of Exeter’s speech, to 
have established the period after the Nicene 
Creed as that at which banns of marriage may 
lawfully be published, and at which the church 
intended them so to be, the Query of K.M. at 
p- 78. remains to be answered, “ Is the novelist 
accurate in representing them to be published on 
a holiday?” ‘The words of the authentic Rubric 
are “published in the church three several 
Sundays or holy-days, immediately before the sen- 
tences for the offertory.” It would thence ap- 


agrees the “cielo de la cama” of the Spanish. pear, apart from any usage or custom, to be quite 








































as competent to a clergyman to publish banns on 
any holiday as upon a Sunday. The limitation of 
publications to Sundays may be regarded there- 
fore as having placed a restriction on the facilities 
for solemnising marriages. What, in the terms of 
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the authentic rubric, is there to restrain the so- | 


lemnisation of a marriage within eight days from 
the first calling of the banns ; say in the Christmas 
week, the publication taking place on the Sunday 
before, on the festival itself, and on the Sunday 
after Christmas Day? Or, to go yet further, 
within four days, supposing the banns to be called 
on Easter Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, and 
the parties to be married on the Wednesday, or at 
the close of the Tuesday's service? A clergyman 
might not find it expedient to volunteer such a 
course ; but were he peremptorily called upon to 
take it, could he justify a refusal ? On this point 
I should be glad to hear the opinions of some of 
your correspondents. In the meantime the ci- 
tation from Fielding is important, as illustrating 
the practice of the time (1742) of which he wrote, 
which I do not doubt but he faithfully represents. 
He was himself a lawyer of no mean attainments. 

_ I should be obliged by a notice of any parishes 
in which the original time of publication of banns 
has been adhered to throughout, or of those in 
which it has been resumed. Y. B.N. J. 


Fielding is quite correct as to the publication 
of banns of marriage on holidays. Such was the 
law in England in his day ; and such it is in Ire- 
land at the present day. E. H. D. D. 


Superstition regarding Banns of Marriage. —A 
Worcestershire woman was asked the other day, 
why she did not attend church on the three Sun- 
days on which her banns of marriage were pro- 
claimed? She replied, that she should never 
dream of doing so uflucky a thing; and, on 
being questioned as to the kind of ill-luck that 
would have been expected to have followed upon 
her attendance at church, she said that all the 
offspring of such a marriage would be born deaf 
and dumb; and, that she knew a young woman 
who would persist in going to church to hear her 
banns “asked out,” and whose siz children were 
in consequence all deaf and dumb! 

Curnsert Bene. 


_ Pope Pius and the Common Prayer Book (2™ S. 
1. 135.) — Your correspondents who have been 
discussing this question may not have seen a little 
book entitled : . 

“ A Carrier to a King; or, Doctour Carrier (Chaplayne 
to K. Iames of happy memory), his Motiues for renounc- 
ing the Protestant Religion: and persuading to Re- 
vnion with the Cath. Roman. Directed to his Sacred 
Majesty. Permissu Superiorum. 1635.” 

Towards the conclusion of his persuasions, the 
pervert chaplain, in telling King James that re- 
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| union is not so difficult as may be supposed, makes 


the following demi-official proposal of accommoda- 
tion : 

“T receaued,” says B. Carrier, “ assurance from some of 
the greatest, that if your Majesty would admit the an- 
cient subordination of the church of Canterbury vnto that 
mother church by whose authority all other churches in 


| England at the first were, and stil are subordinate vnto 


Canterbury, and the free vse of that’ sacrament for which 
especially all the churches in Christ@dom were first 
founded ; the Pope for his part would confirme the interest 
of all those that have present possession in any ecclesi- 
astical liuing in England; and would also permit the 
free vse of the Common Prayer-booke in English for 
Morning and Evening Prayer, with very little or no alter- 


ation.” 
J. O. 
Epitaph (1* S. xi. 190.) — 
« Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade,” &c., — 


inquired after by R. W. D. is to be found in 
Crayford churchyard, Kent. It is on a stone — 

“In Memory of Fanny Sevenoaks, died Nov. 1, 1841, 
aged ten months. Also Francis Sevenoaks, died March 6, 
1843, aged seven months.” 

As the oceasion required, “bud” was changed to 
“ buds,” and “ it” to “them.” 

I enclose a very sweet epitaph from a large 
tomb in the now closed churchyard of Old St. 
Pancras. It is just one hundred years old, an 
age seldom reached by churchyardepitaphs. The 
lady to whom this epitaph refers was a Miss Bas- 
nett, who “ died the 10th day of Feb., 1756, aged 
twenty-three : ” 

“ Go spotless honour and unsully’d truth, 
Go smiling innocence, and blooming youth : 
Go female sweetness, join’d with manly sense, 
Go winning wit, that never gave offence ; 
Go soft humanity, that blest the poor, 
Go saint-eyed patience from affliction’s door ; 
Go modesty that never wore a frown, 
Go virtue and receive thy heavenly crown. 

Not from a stranger came this heartfelt verse, 

The friend inscrib’d thy tomb, whose tear bedew'd thy 

hearse.” 
Epwin Rorre. 


Grammar Schools (2™ §. i. 145.) — The conclu- 
sion of the prayer used at Tiverton school is 
“beatam resurrectionem atque wterne felicitatis 
premia consequamur, per 5 ne Christum Do- 
minum Nostrum.” The song of “Dulce Domum” 
was introduced by a former head master, Dr. 
Richards, from Winchester College, where he had 
himself been educated. Y.B.N. J. forgets to 
mention a prescriptive usage attendant upon the 
floods, viz. to break open the brewery and use the 
tubs as punts. F. (1.) 


Bristol Tolsey (2™ S. i. 133.) — The Tolsey, or, 
as more usually written, Tolzey, in Bristol, stood 
at the top of Broad Street, opposite the west door 
of Christ Church. There is probably no print of 
it in existence. It was apparently no more than 
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a covered piazza, in which —— four curi- 
ous bronze tables, or nails, which Bre now in front 
of the Exchange. In the Itinerary of the old 
Bristolian, W illiam W yreestre, the Tolzey is 
called the Tholsylle. If T. E. R. is maniiited 
with Bristol, he will remember the Tolzey Bank, 
which stood opposite the Council House, and had 
on its notes an engraving of Bristol High Cross, 
which was placed at the meeting of the four 
streets, Wine, Corn, High, and Broad Streets. 


! 

The infant instinctively turns its mouth to the 
mother’s breast ; and the man instinctively raises 
his arm, if threatened with a blow. Man, in his 
| presumption, wishes to monopolise all the reason- 
| ing powers; and I have been in company with 
| otherwise intelligent men, who have considered it 

almost profane to imagine the Creator has given 
reasoning powers to any other animals but them- 


selves. R. W. 


Sussex Place, Regent’s Park. 


F. C. H. (Bristoliensis.) | 


Derwentwater Family (2 S. i. 153.) — The 
only child of the Lord Derwentwater, executed 
for rebellion in 1715, married Lord Petre; from 
her the present lord is lineally descended, and is 
his heir and representative, and possesses the 
clothes in which he was executed. The estates 
were given to Greenwich Hospital. Rh. T 


The Great Case of Tithes (2™ S. i. 13.)— 
Justice Pearson was a great opponent, not to say 
persecutor, of the Qui akers, who begs an to make a 
noise in England about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Nicolson & Burn, in their History of Cumber- 
land and Westmoriand (vol. i. p. 536.), give an 
amusing examination of the celebrated James 
Nayler before the bench of magistrates, assembled 
in petty sessions at Appleby, a.v. 1652; in which 
Justice Pear son figures as a strenuous advocate 
for the payment of tithes: “ — yet,” say the 
historians above-mentioned “ « (to shew how catch- 
ing is enthusiasm), this same Justice Pearson 
afterwards turned Quaker, and writ a book against 
tithes.” Joun o’ Tne Forp. 

Malta. 


Instinct (2™ §. i. 84. 137.) — Your correspond- 
ent Hermes says, “ he must be a very learned, or 
very bold man, who would venture to give a de- 
finition of instinct.” Paley, who, without adding 
the adjective very, Was a bold and learned man, 
in his chapter on instinct, defines that faculty to 
be a “ propensity prior to experience, and indepen- 
dent of instruction ;” which, probably, after all that 
has been written on the subject, is as happy and 
condensed a definition of it as has ever been given. 
That animals, as well as men, have reasoning 
as well as instinctive powers can scarcely be 
doubted. For example, a monkey in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens will loop a straw to draw a nut 
within his reach, if placed beyond the stretch of 
his arm. This cannot be called instinct, but an 
obvious reasoning faculty. So also the anecdote 
told by Darwin, in his Zovnomia, who witnessed a 
wasp, pursuing its flight with a fly in its grasp, 
suddenly alight on the gravel walk in the garden; 
and, after sawing off the fly’s wings, immediate ly 
continue its journey. This again was an equally | 
obvious instance of a reasoning power. 


“ Clint” (1* S. xii. 406. ; 2°? S. i. 139.) —There 
is in this parish, Cossey, near Norwich, a Clints 
Gate, at the end of a Clints Lane; and I pre- 
sume that the hill, or long sloping ground at 
the end of which it stands, was formerly called 
the Clint Hill, like those at Diss. Like them, it 
is a sandy eminence, sloping down to the marshy 
ground and the river Wensum. The German 
word Klinse, like Mr. Hatuiwexr’s Clint, signi- 
fies a gap or crevice. F. C. H. 


Execution of Putrick Redmond (2™ §. i. 53.) — 
In the account given by a correspondent of “ N, 
& Q.” of the resuscitation of this criminal, after 
being hung for some time, the fact is noticed that 
he “went to the playhouse-door the night of his 
execution, to return Mr. Glover thanks, and put 
the whole audience in terror and consternation.” 
It is said, moreover, that Pat never forgot the 
player's kindness ; and for many a year continued 
to pester him for relief, on the ground that— 
“ Sure, his honour had brought him to life again, 
and had therefore the best right to support him.” 


“A pear year,” §c. (1" S. xii. 260. ; 2"¢S. i. 84.) 
— These proverbs have long been re corded in 
my note-book. The second, doubtlessly, refers 
to the prevalence of autumnal cholera in years 
when plums are plentiful. Such proverbs are of 
much antiquity, as shown by the following in- 
stances from Halliwell (Archaic, &c., Dict,’ Vv. V. 
Querte and Over QUALLE) : 

1, “ That sere shalbe litulle quwete, 
And plenté shalbe of appuls grete.” 
MS. Cantab, Ff. v. 48. f. 75. 
2. “ That .ere whete shalbe over alle; 
Ther shalle mony « c lur over qualle.” 
MS. Cantab, Ff. v. 48. f. 77. 

I cannot help thinking that this Cambridge MS. 
must contain something more to the same effect. 
Perhaps some correspondent there would examine 
Ff. v. 48., and report its contents to “ N. & Q.” 

E. G. R. 

William Clapperton (2™ §. i. 113.)— William 
| Clap perton was many years in the old respectable 
| bank of Sir William Forbes & Co., and afterwards 

a teacher of the French and Italian languages, 
| Edinburgh. He died about 1845. JS. 
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Andrea Ferrara (2™ §. i. 140.) —In my col- 
lection are two broad- nud 4 with this name on 
the blades. Mr. E. 8. Tayxor will see, from the 
description, that one of them much resembles his 
own. A single-edged blade, two grooves, on one 


It has the re- 


f Vieni i 
side ANDREA, on the other rerara. 
: a 


Pe. : 
gular Scotch basket hilt, with the grip covered 
with fish-skin, and appears to be of the same age 
as Mr. Tayior’s specimen. The other example 
is earlier ; I should say of the time of Charles II. 
It has a basket hilt of the Spanish fashion, em- 
bossed ; and the blade, though having actually 
but one edge, has a very thin back. It is broad, 
and, like the first, very flexible. On each side is 
the word “ Ferara,” with a mound or orb, double 
crossed, and inlaid with copper, 
x FERARA x 
I have sometimes seen the word spelt “ Farrara,” 
with a sun for the forge-mark. ‘The blades are 
not always broad; the mark is found on rapiers, 
and I have seen it on a flamboyant sword. ‘Their 
value is certainly quite nomins il; and good as they 
are, I feel confident that few, if any, of them could 
support anything like the violence of Wilkinson's 
proof, which breaks so many even of his best 
blades. W. J. Bernnarp Smits. 
Temple. 


It seems to be agreed that no sword-manufac- 
turer of this name has been discovered. 
“ Ferrara” 
rara, choice blades ? 


The Hour Glass in the Pulpit (1* S. xii. 19.) 
— In a reprint (1807) of — 
“The Tales and Jests of Mr. Hugh Peters, published by 
one that hath formerly been conversant with the 
in his lifetime. 
his Life,” 


there is also prefixed a portrait of the worthy 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


May not | 
be merely an abbreviation of Serra 


author | 
To which is prefixed a short account of 


[2m4 §, No 10., Man. 8, °56 


ago a female parishioner was proposed for nomina- 
tion, but a nePpouring farmer was substituted 
| at the vestry ing. ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 
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jester preacher, the coarseness of which is only 


“ Blas- 


exceeded by the coarseness of its subject. 


phemy,” “ Rebellion,” and “ Heresie,” are proceed- | 
ing from his mouth ; and he is, with the remarkable | 


longwindedness of those times, turning an hour- 
glass which he holds his hand, exclaiming, “ I 
know you are good fellows, stay and take another 
glass.” It is, however, not unlike ly that this 
portrait is, after all, a “new antiquity,” 
with the reprint. 


Female Overseer (1* S. x. 45.) — It was by no 


means unusual for females to serve the office of | 


overseer in small rural parishes. About twenty 
or thirty years since a female served the office in 
the parish of Lambourne, in Essex ; and in the 
churchwarden’s books of that parish there is an 
entry of Mrs. Elizabeth Scott having acted in 
that capacity for the year 1730. Some five years 
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